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prepares to weicome Reagan 

Setting foot on Communist soil for the first time, the President 
will see a country very different from the drab and sullen nation 
visited by Nixon. Thanks to Deng Xiaoping’s pragmatism, peas- 
ants watch color TV, women sport new fashions and foreign 
firms do business totaling billions of dollars. But there is opposi- 
tion to the reforms, and the future remains uncertain. 








NATION: The CIA’s fall 


from grace on Capitol Hill 

William Casey’s imperious handling of the Nicaragua mining 
affair has poisoned his relations with Congress and damaged 

his agency’s credibility. » The Administration plans a get-tough 
approach to terrorism. » A complicated voting system favors 
Mondale in Texas’ High Noon caucuses. » North Carolina’s 
Helms 
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PRESS: America’s ten best 
dailies show their strengths 

After a decade that has been both the worst and best of times for 
American newspapers, TIME again selects and reviews the leaders 
and finds economic health, diversity and some sharp editorial im- 
provement. » As last week’s Pulitzer Prize selections demon- 
strate, smaller papers can have a big community impact and 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


T he preceding page strikes a colorful new note and ushers in 
yet another editorial advancement in TIME. What you see 
there is a different kind of contents page, one designed to intro- 
duce each week’s features with fresh impact and attractiveness. 
Nonetheless, this table of contents is only the most observable 
sign of a major change in TIME’s compo- 
sition that begins this week: the capabili- 
ty of producing four-color photographs 
or illustrations on every page that deals 
with the news. 

TIME began publishing four-color 
editorial pages in March 1947, but for al- 
most the next half decade such pages ap- 
peared only three or four times a year. 
They were time-consuming and expen- 
sive to produce and were confined main- 
ly to such decorative and non-deadline 
subjects as art and travel. Their quality, 
by today’s standards, would be graded 
with a gentleman’s C at best. 

But times change, and so has TIME. 
Up-to-the-minute, tonally accurate, four-color* news photos 
depict remote jungle battlefields and earthquake epicenters, po- 
litical campaigns in city streets and satellite repairs in outer 
space. Until now, however, no newsmagazine has been able to 





*In case you have wondered: magenta, cyan (blue), yellow and black are the ba- 
sic printing “colors” that are combined to produce almost all other hues, hence 
= term four-color. Metallic glosses, such as gold, silver and copper, are called 
fifth colors. 









Hogiund and Drapkin organize TIME color pages when I arrived in 1951.” 


employ four-color illustration throughout its news pages. It was 
often necessary to give up color photography in one section in 
order to gain it in another, or to confine articles that needed col- 
or to limited sections of the magazine. 
For TIME’s editors, this advance will mean increased flexi- 
_ bility in organizing each week’s maga- 
Szine. Says Art Director Rudy Hoglund: 
>“Under the old limitations we became 
2very adept at working out alternative 
= strategies: a striking splash of one color 
3 like a red or blue in a diagram, for exam- 
* ple, on pages where we needed four-color 
but could not have it. Now we can go 
with our first choice of an illustration, 
whatever its nature.” Says Picture Editor 
Arnold Drapkin, who was hired 33 years 
ago to help produce weekly color sections 
for TIME: “It is unbelievable to have a 
range of options that was only a dream 





This year TIME will run more than 
100 “bonus” color pages in order to handle 1984’s extraordinary 
journalistic webwork of domestic politics, Olympic Games and 
international turmoil. The introduction of full four-color capa- 
bility will enable us to present these events with even greater 
drama, clarity and splendor. 
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GM has an idea 
that may save your life. 


Or pay °10,000. 


Seat belts help save lives and reduce 
injuries. 

Yet seat belt usage is only about 
15 percent. 

General Motors thinks this too 
often results in tragedy. We want to 
do something to encourage more 
people to wear their seat belts. 

This may help. 

Effective April 16, 1984, every 


new GM car and light truck delivered 
by a GM dealer in the United States 
comes with a one-year insurance cer- 
tificate from MIC General Insurance 
Corporation, the insurance people 
from GM. 

The certificate will be provided 
without additional charge, and every 
occupant wearing a seat belt in these 
cars and trucks will be covered by 


Buckle your 





this protection. $10,000 will be paid 
to the estate of any occupant who 
suffers fatal injuries while wearing a 


GM seat belt. Chevrolet 
: ore 
Now there is Pontiac 
even more reason Oldsmobile 
to buckle up. Buick 
Cadillac 
GMC Truck 


Life Belt 
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Yes, you really can get... 


cash value 
life insurance 


at the price of term. 


Adjustable Life Il from The Bankers Life of 
Des Moines is unlike any other type of policy 
you may hear about. It can provide you with 
the advantages of whole life (cash value) 
protection at the cost of term coverage. 
That's right! You can enjoy the security of 
knowing that your premiums may remain 
the same over your lifetime, you'll be building 
cash values, and your net cost can be no more 
than you'd expect to pay for a traditional 
term policy. 
How can The Bankers Life do this? We 
started by being among those companies 
with the lowest net cost to its policyowners. 
We then designed a policy that is custom made 
for each individual and pays dividends which 
can be used to lengthen the period of coverage. 
In effect, Adjustable Life II eliminates your 
need to make a firm choice between term or 
whole life protection while offering these 
unique features... 
Improved Dividends 
Policy dividends reflect current yields on in- 
vestments. At today’s high returns this means 
bigger dividends and an even lower net cost 
for a policy that combines the economy of pure 
protection with the freedom from constantly 
rising premiums. No other kind of life insur- 
ance can provide this particular benefit. 


THE 
BANKERS 
LIFE 





2, 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES, IOWA 50307 ¥é 


T nenaecns LIFE, Consumer Services TB4 
| Des Moines, lowa 50307 


| Please tell me more about how I can get 

whole life protection at the price of term. 
| Name. 
_— 
| City 


Changes to fit your needs 


Adjustable Life Il offers flexibility few people can 
afford to be without. Within limits, you can raise 
or lower your premium payments, increase or 
decrease the amount of your coverage, lengthen 
or shorten the protection period...all as many 
times as necessary over your lifetime. As your 
income, expenses or goals change, you're always 
able to provide the protection that's best at 

the time for you, your family, or your business. 
Protects against inflation 

Inflation erodes the security provided by tradi- 
tional life insurance. But Adjustable Life’s Cost- 
of-Living option allows, within limits, the face 
value of your policy to grow automatically every 
three years to offset increases in the Consumer 
Price Index...free from any need to prove your 
insurability. You may even be able to do this 
without any increase in your annual premium. 


If you doubt that Adjustable Life II can do all 

we claim, your agent can tell you more about this 
revolutionary new kind of life insurance. Other- 
wise, call your local office of The 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, or 
mail the coupon below. 
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Letters — 


Sex ’80s-Style 


To the Editors. 

As a cautious middle-aged man, I 
have been patiently biding my time until 
the sexual revolution became so prevalent 
that I could join without embarrassment 
to myself or my family [Sexes, April 9] 
Shucks, now it is over. My predicament il- 
lustrates how “he who hesitates is lost.” 

Felix A. Gaudin 
New Orleans 


Freud warned that sexual reforms 
like those we have witnessed might make 
matters worse. In 1912 he foretold: “In 
times in which there were no difficulties 
standing in the way of sexual satisfaction, 
such as perhaps during the decline of an- 
cient civilizations, love became worthless 
and life empty, and strong reaction-for- 
mations were required to restore the in- 
dispensable emotional value of love.” 

Lawrence Shornack 
Greensboro, N.C. 


In Eden, the site of the original revo- 
lution, Adam and Eve found it was the | 
same old tale when they turned over a 
new leaf. Boring 

Ed Anthony 
Naples, Fla 


Christianity has been teaching about 
sex, commitment and intimacy for centu- 


WHEN THE SIGHT OF PARIS | SS neeaewtecead. 
TOLD CHARLES LINDBERGH HE'D MADE IT, ania 5g 
A BULOVA TOLD HIM THE TIME. Il am a 24-year-old male — and 


Ve proud of it. The catchword for the ’80s 
may be intimacy, but I wonder what ever 
HEROES STILL KEEP ei@)@) B) OO) alk A happened to good old-fashioned love and 
sacrifice. We should concentrate on lov- 
ing one another without attaching carnal- 
ity to every relationship 
Eric E. Erdmanis 
Havertown, Pa 










IT'S BULOVA WATCH TIME. AGAIN. 


So the baby boomers have rediscov- 
ered the traditional values of fidelity, obli- 
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Fair 
Payment: 


Hospital costs continue to go up far faster 
than the cost of living. But there is a way to 
contain these costs. Its called the “Fair Pay- 
ment” system. 

“Fair Payment” is a prospective payment 
system under which all payers, including the 
government, agree to pay fair prices—set in 
advance—for the same services. 

Such a system encourages hospitals to hold 
their costs down. And it helps to protect their 
financial well-being. 

What's more, it will help to end “cost shift- 
ing,” a practice that occurs when the federal 
government doesnt pay the full cost of Medi- 
care and Medicaid services. What hospitals 
cant collect from Uncle Sam they shift to 





private patients, inflating everyone else's costs. 

“Fair Payment” is already working in some 
states. In Maryland, for example, the rate of 
increase in hospital costs per patient has been 
consistently lower than the national average, 
and high medical standards have been main- 
tained. 

Shouldntt “Fair Payment” be working in your 
state? 


WRITE FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
OFAMERICA 


1850 K Street NW, Washington, DC 20006 





On March 27, we announced our 
entry into the computer business. 

In fact, we’ve been involved in 
computer technology for over 40 
years. Many of the industry’s basic 
inventions were developed by 
AT&T Bell Laboratories, from 
the transistor to the UNIX ™ opera- 
ting system, the “brain” behind 
many of today’s most sophisticated 
computers. We've been making 
computers for our own use for years. 
But it wasn’t until the formation of 
the new AT&T that we could 
market computers broadly. 


Our approach. 


We bring more than just another 
computer to market. 

We bring precisely the communi- 
cations and networking know-how 
that the industry’s next great growth 
stage depends on. 

Business people today want com- 
puters that can talk to each other. 
They want computers that can 
serve more than one workstation at 
a time to lower the cost per user. 
And they want a lot more reliability 
than they’re getting. 

AT&T Computers are built from 
the molecules up to share processing 
power and to communicate swiftly 
and naturally. 

And AT&T Computers set a 
new standard in reliability. Because 
they were designed for the most 
demanding business application— 
telecommunications. Each of the 
thousands of AT&T Computers in 





the nationwide telephone network 
handles millions of real-time trans- 
actions every day with an average 
of less than 10 minutes downtime 


a year. 
Our products. 


Our entry into the field is not a 
single computer. It is a family of 
computers. The broadest first-day 
offering in the industry’s history. It 
is a fully integrated line of multi- 
user, multi-tasking computers. Each 
is designed to take full advantage 
of UNIX System V. That means 
computer users can mix and match 
AT&T Computers with hardware or 
software from a variety of sources. 
So they can take advantage of this 
year’s innovation without having to 
abandon last year’s. 

Our computers range from desk- 
top systems serving up to 18 users 
to very large systems serving over 
150 users. There’s also a high-speed 
local network to tie them all together. 
Plus a PC Interface that allows per- 
sonal computers (which used to 
operate in isolation) to communi- 
cate with each other and with 
AT&T Computers. 

Initially, we're making our 
computers available to resellers 
and sophisticated data users who 
can develop applications that meet a 
broad range of needs. Soon, we'll 
offer our own applications for all 
kinds of businesses. 

This is just the beginning. You'll 
be hearing more from us soon. 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


To 
ALL PERSONS 
WHO SERVED 

IN OR NEAR 
VIETNAM 
AS MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED 
FORCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
AUSTRALIA 
AND 
NEW ZEALAND 
FROM 1961-1972 


If you or anyone in your family 
can claim injury, iliness, disease, 
death or birth defect as a result 
of exposure to “Agent Orange” 
or any other herbicide while 
assigned in or near Vietnam at 
any time from 1961 to 1972, you 
are a member of a Class in an ac- 
tion brought on your behalf in 
the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of New 
York unless you take steps CO ex- 
clude yourself from the class. 
The class Is limited to those who 
were injured by exposure to 
‘Agent Orange” or any other 
herbicide while serving in the 
armed forces in or near Vietnam 
at any time during 1961-1972. 
The class also includes members 
of families who claim derivative 
injuries such as those to spouses 
and children. 

The court expresses no opin- 
ion as to the merit or lack of 
merit of the lawsuit. 

For details about your rights 
in this “Agent Orange” class ac- 
tion lawsuit, call 1-800-645-1355 if 
you are outside of New York 
State, or Call 1-800-832-1303 if 
you are within New York State, 
or write Clerk of the Court, P.O. 
Box 887, Smithtown, New York 
11787. 


Robert C. Heinemann 
Clerk, United States 

District Court 

for the Eastern 
District of 
New York 


DATED: Brooklyn, New York 
January 12, 1984 
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Letters 





gation and marriage. In the meantime, 
those of us who grew up in the °50s are left 
to deal with the broken marriages and 
lives that resulted when the commitment 
of a long-term marriage did not measure 
up to the promises of the Me generation. 
Ruth Litke 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


I am dismayed to learn that the revo- 
lution is over. Having missed it, I would 
be most grateful if you would announce a 
new one in the near future. 

Bruce R. Vogel 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Sex causes more disappointment than 
glorious realization. Sex and religion are 
burdens to mankind because of their in- 
ability to fulfill their enticing promises. 

Howard W. Klippert 
East Aurora, N.Y. 


A revolution need not be ongoing to 
have effected change. What we consid- 
ered yesterday to be outrageous behavior 
is no longer criticized or even noticed. In- 
deed, we have embraced the revolution as 
everyday life. 

Steven J. Mongin 
Green Bay, Wis. 


I can tell you when the sexual revolu- 
tion began: Oct. 29, 1960, at 4:20 p.m.— 
20 minutes after I got married! 

Jim Greene 
Whitestone, N.Y. 





Capital Problem 


Anyone who loves both Israel and 
America should consider the conse- 
quences of moving the U.S. embassy from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem at this time [Na- 
TION, April 9). This symbolic act would 
only serve to provoke P.L.O. terrorism 
against Americans who live, work or trav- 
el in Muslim countries. 

Bernard L. Neville 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


As an American Jew, I am offended 
by the patronizing behavior of both Gary 
Hart and Walter Mondale concerning the 
location of the U.S. embassy in Israel. 
Each is trying to prove that he is a better 
friend to Israel. Hart and Mondale have 
the mistaken notion that Jews are inter- 
ested only in this one issue. 

Martin Schlank 
Aberdeen, N.J. 


It is common knowledge that the U.S. 
supports Israel. So why should this coun- 
try engage in a largely symbolic move that 
will re-emphasize a well-known fact and, 
in the process, antagonize Israel’s Arab 
neighbors? It is t. 2 for the U.S. to be- 
come more sensitive to the reactions of 
the Arab world and to realize that Israel 
does not exist ina vacuum. 

Kathleen Dolan 
Lynbrook, N.Y. 





Salvadorans at the Polls 


In the past four years, the Salvadoran 
government has slaughtered close to 
40,000 of its citizens. Last month that 
same government held an election 
{WorLD, April 9] in which the citizens 
were required to vote, under threat of fine, 
arrest or death. TIME said this spectacle 
“seemed to be a moment of democratic 
triumph, but only a moment.” I thought it 
was a farce. 

Timothy M. Hughes 
Boston 


Salvadorans joined “long, serpentine 
polling lines” not to show their defiance of 
the leftist Liberation Front but because 
they were afraid of official repression. In 
E] Salvador it is illegal not to participate 
in the election. The Defense Minister de- 
clared that not voting was an act of trea- 
son, and in El Salvador you get shot for 
treason. Under such conditions, anyone 
would be eager to vote, 

Alan A. Gonzalez 
Raleigh, N.C. 





Nicaraguan Mata Hari 


Nora Astorga, Nicaragua’s nominee 
for Ambassador to the U.S. [WorLD, April 


2), may indeed be a dreadful dragon lady. | 


On the other hand, having made the deci- 
sion that war was necessary to eliminate a 
greater evil in her country, Astorga may 
have demonstrated considerable moral 
and patriotic responsibility by luring 
General Reinaldo Pérez-Vega to her 
room and then killing him. 
Mary Lee Johns 
Austin 


I am the widow of General Reinaldo 
Pérez-Vega. My husband’s throat was not 
slashed as you say. He was tortured for 
hours until he died, an act in which As- 
torga was an active participant. She is a 
murderess. Her nomination as the ambas- 
sador from Nicaragua is evidence of the 


| type of leaders that form the Communist 


Sandinista government. 
Maria L. Pérez-Vega 


I am puzzled that you should question 
whether the U.S. Government will accept 
“a onetime terrorist” as ambassador from 
Nicaragua. The Reagan Administration 
employs terrorists who regularly cross 
from Honduras to Nicaragua to try their 
hand at terrorism. Why should we object 
to having a former practitioner of the art 
as Nicaragua’s ambassador? 

Philip Russell 
Austin 





Cholesterol Controversy 

Your statement that cholesterol is 
“proved deadly” (Mepictne, March 26) 
appears to be largely based on the Nation- 
al Heart, Lung and Blood Institute study. 
This was not a dietary study. It tested only 


—_ 
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the effect of a cholesterol-lowering drug 
on a small group of people with genetical- 
ly elevated cholesterol levels, not the ef- 
fect of alteration of the diet on the healthy 
majority of the population. Dr. Ahrens of 
Rockefeller University states, “Since this 
was basically a drug study, we can con- 
clude nothing about diet.” 

The article is misleading in its impli- 
cation that everybody should follow strict 
dietary regimens necessary for those with 
abnormally high blood-cholesterol levels. 
Your headline, “Hold the Eggs and But- 
ter,” carries unjustified nutritional impli- 
cations. You even seem to question the 
healthfulness of a major group of highly 
nutritious foodstuffs, including meat, eggs, 
dairy products and seafoods. These tradi- 
tional foods are highly valuable in the diet 
because they are rich in a large number of 
essential nutrients: vitamins, minerals and 
protein of high nutritional value. The 
reader of your article is likely to conclude 
that these foods should be severely re- 
stricted in the diet of all people. Such im- 
plications are counter toa sound, balanced 
application of nutritional knowledge 

Henry J. Heinz 1, Chairman 
| H.J. Heinz Co 
Pittsburgh 





Perhaps Colorado Governor Richard 
Lamm did not phrase his statement very 
tactfully when he said, “Elderly people 


| 
| Death Wish 


who are terminally ill have a duty to die” 
[Mepicine, April 9]. For his critics, how- 
ever, I have this question: Do the termi- 
nally ill of any age benefit from having the 
agony of death prolonged indefinitely by 
the use of artificial means? 
Elizabeth Lipsey 
Huntsville, Ala 


Progress in scientific advances has al- 


| lowed physicians to preserve life no mat- 
ter what the quality of that life will be 





Even when a patient and family want to 

avoid “medical heroics,” an attorney is of- 

ten waiting in the wings to make sure they 
do otherwise 

David Lubin, M.D 

Tampa 


Governor Lamm is being unjustly 
branded for downgrading the elderly. In- 
stead, he should be applauded for trying 
to bring some dignity to human life 

Kona R. Sudhakar, M.D. 
Upland, Calif. 


The trouble with confusing the right 
to die with the duty to die, as Governor 
Lamm has done, is that government offi- 
cials might conclude that they have a re- 
sponsibility to see that the individual's 
duty is discharged. The voters of Colorado 
should exercise their right to replace a 
politician who exhibits such insensitivity 

Lewis Kapner 
West Palm Beach, Fla 


When North Carolina Senator Jesse 
Helms told a right-to-life rally that legal- 
ization of abortion would lead to doing 
away with the handicapped, the elderly 
and the ill, he was ridiculed. In the light of 
Governor Lamm’s recent remarks, I won- 
der if we should continue to reject the 
warnings of Senator Helms and the right- 
to-life movement 

David A. Krouse 
Wallingford, Pa 


Modern medicine does not keep “frail 
and withered leaves on the tree”; it keeps 
people alive. The treacherous euphemism 
“death with dignity” should not blind us 
to the distinction between the right to die, 
which should be everyone's regardless of 
age, and the duty to die, which should be 
required of no one 

Diana F. Ackerman 
Providence 


Colts’ Bolt 


The Baltimore Colts are gone [Sport, 
April 9]. We now have the Indianapolis 
Sneakers 

Jim Dungan 
State College, Pa 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 


YOUR DOLLAR 
COULD BE THE ONE THAT 
BEATS DIABETES. 





A copy of the most recent annual report of the Juvenile Diabetes Foundation (JDF) International, filed with the Secretary of State, may be obtained by writing 





Juvenile Diabetes Foundation International, 23 East 26th St.. New York. N.Y. 10010 or Secretary of State, State of New York, 1621 Washington Ave., Albany, N.Y. 12231 
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Get it together—buckle up. 


It's a fact: Of the nearly 37 million trucks on 
America’ roads, over |2 million are Fords* 

Why are there so many Ford trucks around? 
Two reasons: First, they're tough. And second, 
because they're tough, they're very popular. 


umulative truck registration 
ted retail delivenes lor CY 1983 


wher-reported problems during the first three month 


"Based on RL. Polk & Co. « 
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Over the last fifteen years, in fact, Ford is first 
in total truck line sales* We make the best-selling 
line of pickups, the best-selling vans, and the 
best-selling full-sized 4 x 4s in Amenca** 

And, we make them all extremely well. 


Youre going 


f ownership of 1983 velucles 


_ One out of every three trucks on the road is a Ford. 


You see, our commitment to quality is more making the highest quality cars and trucks of any 
than just a slogan. Its a program that includes major U.S. manufacturer.* 
everyone and everything in our company. And it So visit your Ford dealer soon. We think 
has achieved real results. you'll find the quality you're looking for. 

An annual survey has shown that Ford is The kind that lasts. 


to love the quality E75 ED Quality is Job1. 


IRD + LINCOLN + MERCURY + 
FORD TRUCKS + FORD TRACTORS 
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1981 pledge to lead the Central 

Intelligence Agency to “good new 
days.” The decimated spy agency he took 
over as director at the start of Reagan’s 
term has been fattened by budget in- 
creases that not even the Pentagon can 
match in percentage terms. Staff has mul- 


y most of the usual tests, William 
B: Casey has amply fulfilled his 





tiplied, intelligence collection and analy- | 


sis have vastly speeded up. Morale has 
soared as public animosity engendered by 
the assassination plots and other “dirty 
tricks” of the 1960s and 70s has faded. 
The agency is again recruiting on college 
campuses, where its initials were once re- 
garded as an anagram of evil. 

But by another test the agency at 
times seems to be heading straight back to 
the bad old days. Once more, relations be- 
tween the CIA and Congress are being en- 
venomed by mutual distrust and anger. 
Prominent members of both parties 
charge that Casey not only broke interna- 
tional law by having the CIA mine three 
Nicaraguan harbors, but flouted the agen- 
cy’s obligation to keep the intelligence 
committees of Congress “fully and cur- 
rently” informed of what it was doing. For 
his part, Casey, in the words of one of his 
Administration colleagues, “views Con- 
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gress as a bunch of meddlers, messing 
around in his business.” 

Vermont Democrat Patrick Leahy, a 
member of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, warns that support for the CIA is 
eroding because “many Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress are saying that 
they consider Mr. Casey’s credibility to be 
at an alltime low.” Storms Minnesota Re- 
publican Senator David Durenberger: 
“There is no use in our meeting with Bill 
Casey. None of us believe him. The cava- 


lier, almost arrogant fashion in which he | 


has treated us as individuals has turned 
the whole committee against him.” To 
dramatize his protest that Casey kept 
the group in the dark about the Nicaragua 
mining, New York Democrat Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan vows to resign as vice 
chairman of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee. 

Some Administration officials are 
concerned that Casey will never be able to 
restore enough trust in Congress to win 
continued funding for the covert opera- 
tions that are the CIA director’s special 
pride. Indeed, there are whispers around 
the White House from pragmatists as well 
as a few hard-liners that the best service 
Casey could now perform for the CIA 
would be to quit. 








No Place Left to Hide? 


_ In rebuilding the CIA, Casey has made missteps and infuriated Congress 





There is little chance that Casey or his 
boss, Ronald Reagan, will heed or even 
hear such advice. Casey, who managed 
Reagan’s 1980 campaign, is closer to Rea- 
gan than perhaps any previous CIA direc- 
tor has been to his President. 

He has become one of the driving 
forces in setting—as well as carrying 
out—U.S. policy toward Nicaragua. The 
Administration asserts that its aim is to 
harass the Sandinista government until it 
stops trying to foment Communist revolu- 
tion throughout Central America. The 
main instrument for achieving this is CLA 
training, arming and financing of the con- 
tra guerrillas who are waging war against 
the Sandinistas. 

Many lawmakers have long been 
afraid that the CIA backing of the contras 
would drag the US. into a war against 
Nicaragua, and Casey’s briefings did not 
always reassure them. One Senator told 
TIME last week that the CIA director once 
went so far as to present a plan for a possi- 
ble eventual partition of Nicaragua be- 
tween a Sandinista regime in the west and 
a contra-ruled state in the east. Though 
the congressional committees cannot veto 
any CIA activities outright, they can, in 
Moynihan’s words, “push and pull” the 
agency away from dubious schemes (as 
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happened with the proposal to partition 
Nicaragua). Should that fail, the commit- 
tees can secretly write into appropriations 
bills provisions for denying funds. 

Until the mining episode, most legis- 
lators felt, Casey had been keeping the 
committees adequately informed. Nor is 
the CIA director solely to blame for the 
gaps that have since appeared in the legis- 
lators’ Knowledge. Several Senators on the 
Intelligence Committee confess they were 
remiss in not insisting on a briefing on CIA 
activities in Nicaragua early this year, 
and for failing to question Casey on refer- 
ences he made to the mining when he did 
meet with them twice in March. (The 
House Intelligence Committee was 
briefed on Jan. 31.) Still, Moynihan and 
others contend that Casey, at minimum, 
did not fulfill the command of the 1980 
law that he apprise the committees of 
even “any significant anticipated intelli- 
gence activity.” The mining had begun 
about a month before the House Intelli- 
gence Committee briefing. Indeed, raids 
on Puerto Sandino last Sept. 8 and on the 
oil-storage tanks at Corinto on Oct. 10 
were carried out, as was the later mining 
of the same ports, by Latin American 
commandos recruited and trained by the 
CIA and dispatched aboard speedboats 
from a CIA mother ship cruising off Nica- 
ragua’s Pacific coast. Not until March 30, 
in a letter to the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee staff that congressional sources 
disclosed last week, did the 
CIA confirm, in its inimitable 
bureaucratic jargon, that the 
raids were carried out by 
“unilaterally controlled la- 
tino assets.” 

The Senate Intelligence 
Committee has called a 
meeting for Thursday at 
which, Moynihan pledges, 
Casey will be asked “tough 
questions” about whatever 
operations the CIA may be 
conducting or planning in 
Nicaragua. One idea being 
floated by some Senate Intel- 
ligence Committee staffers is 
to require the CIA to certify 
weekly that it is not support- 
ing any contra activities that 
have not been disclosed to 
Congress. 

Any new restrictions 
would break a string of suc- 
cesses in expanding and revi- 
talizing the CIA that Casey’s 
bitterest critics admit has 
been highly impressive. Dur- 
ing the 1970s, revulsion over 
some of the agency’s early 
operations prompted cuts of 
40% in the agency’s budget 
and 50% in its staff. At the 
end of the Carter Adminis- 
tration, policymakers were 
receiving intelligence esti- 
mates at the lethargic rate of 
one a month. 

Casey came to the agency 








with top credentials. He Ravaged oil depot at Corinto: a CIA raid by “unilaterally controlled” latinos 






























The imperious director: defiant of Capitol Hill 


learned intelligence by directing opera- 
tions in Nazi-occupied Europe for the 
wartime Office of Strategic Services. Dur- 
ing the Nixon and Ford Administrations, 
he served in a variety of economic posts. 
In his first three years as CIA director, he 
wangled budget increases of 20% or more 
out of Congress each year. (The agency’s 
figures are secret, but a reliable estimate 
of its expenditures is $1.5 billion for the 
current fiscal year.) That has made possi- 
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ble a substantial increase in the number of 
CIA employees, to a current total of 
18,000. One sign of the CIA’s increased 
prestige: 250,000 Americans answered 
help-wanted ads the agency ran last year. 
The CIA selected 10,000 for serious 
screening and eventually hired 1,400. Pro- 
duction of national intelligence estimates 
quintupled to 60 last year, and by com- 
mon consent Casey has improved their 
quality too. Among other things, he has 
reorganized the agency’s intelligence ana- 
lysts, once grouped by specialty, along re- 
gional lines. Economists and political spe- 
cialists, for example, now collaborate in a 
single report on a specific area. Casey’s 
policy views are vehemently anti-Com- 
munist, a factor that insiders say has also 
raised agency morale. But by all accounts 
Casey has kept his advocacy separate 
from the scrupulously straight analyses he 
presents to his Administration colleagues. 
ligence” has not yet recovered 
from the savage staff cuts carried 
out during the Carter Administration by 
Casey’s predecessor, Stansfield Turner, 
who preferred to collect intelligence by 
electronic means. Casey did not have a 
single agent on Grenada until a few days 
before the American invasion last Octo- 
ber, and could not provide an accurate es- 
timate of the number of Cubans on the is- 
_ land. Casey takes special joy 
=in having revived covert op- 
zerations. He is said to have 
&made several trips in un- 
“marked planes to Honduras 
to check on the progress of 
contras training there. Says 
one associate: ““He’s happy as 
a clam when it comes to co- 
vert operations.” 

When it comes to dealing 
with Congress, however, he 
would prefer to be just a clam. 
Right at the start, the Senate 
Intelligence Committee cen- 
sured Casey, a lawyer and 
venture capitalist in private 
life, for failing to disclose dur- 
ing his confirmation hearings 
more than $250,000 in invest- 

.~ment assets and nearly 
=$500,000 in personal liabil- 
ities. Questions about his fi- 
_— =nances persist to this day: the 

: "internal Revenue Service is 

~~ scrutinizing his involvement 
=in a tax-shelter scheme. 

The Senate investigation 
left a permanent legacy of 
bitterness. Some Senators felt 
that Casey had misled them 
about his finances, and 
looked with increased suspi- 
cion on his running of covert 
operations. Casey felt that 
some lawmakers were con- 
ducting a vendetta against 
= him and was strengthened in 
his natural tendency to tell 
them no more than the law 
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here are some flaws in this record. 
What the CIA calls “human intel- 








| cion that has built up between Casey's CIA | 
| and Congress. 


| closely with Casey during that period: 


| cessity to keep delicate operations secret 


| way for Senators to be far better briefed 
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requires. Says one official who worked 


“Casey gets mad, and he also tries to get 
even. The attacks from the Hill just com- 
pounded an existing disdain for the legis- 
lative branch of Government.” 

Casey’s counterparts in other democ- 
racies have little need to deal with their 
legislatures at all. The heads of the British 
agencies, MI5 and MI6, report to an exec- 
utive committee chaired by the Prime 
Minister, who does not officially tell Par- 
liament so much as their names. 

French law gives the National As- 
sembly the right to ask questions about 
the operations of the intelligence services, 
but the government's usual, and accepted, 
answer is a blank “secret de la défense.” 
The West German Bundestag does have a 
watchdog committee for that nation’s 
equivalent of the CIA. But the committee’s | 
eight members are sworn to deepest secre- 
cy. The Bundestag has declared members 
of the antinuclear Green Party ineligible 
to serve on the committee because they 


would not take the pledge. 

U in conflict between the lawmak- 
ers’ need. to assure themselves 

that the agency is responsive to demo- 

cratic control and the CIA director's ne- 


nder the American system of leg- 
islative oversight, there is a built- 


as long as possible. Intelligence Commit- 
tee members argue, with justification, 
that they can keep a secret when per- 
forming their legitimate oversight func- 
tions: because of the very nature of such 
“covert” activities as mining Nicaraguan 
harbors and blowing up oil tanks, knowl- 
edge about the CIA's role in these opera- 
tions is likely to become public, but gen- 
erally not through Intelligence 
Committee leaks. But in turn, the CIA is 
justified in resisting congressional temp- 
tation to oversupervise the agency’s pro- 
grams by becoming involved in the logis- 
tical details of specific operations. 

Part of the problem, some legislators 
concede, is that the Intelligence Commit- 
tees are too large, and their members (16 
House, 17 Senate) too busy with other as- 
signments, to handle their important | 
oversight role in a judicious manner. Says 
Senator Leahy: “We have got to find a 


on covert activity. It may require a couple 
of Democrats and a couple of Republi- 
cans who will meet several hours each 
week and then give a broad report to the 
full committee.” 

This alone, however, will not be 
enough to handle the far more serious 
underlying problem. No oversight ar- 
rangement will work, nor will any pro- 
gram to rebuild America’s covert capabil- 
ities work, until a way can be found to 
dissipate the corrosive mistrust and suspi- 


—By George J. Church. | 





Reported by Ross H. Munro and Christopher 





Getting Tough on Terrorism 


Washington weighs pre-emptive acts as well as reprisals 


T he latest buzzword in security circles is 
“pro-active,” a bit of jargon coined 
from a term with the opposite meaning, 
“reactive.” It is used to describe a major 
change in Washington’s approach to the 
scourge of terrorism directed at US. tar- 
gets. Rather than react after an attack, the 
US. plans toadopta much more aggressive 
policy that would establish in advance the 
likelihood of reprisals and would even per- 


| mit pre-emptive strikes against suspected 


terrorists. Said Secretary of State George 
Shultz at the White House last week: “1 
don’t think that purely defensive postures 


P\| 


FBI agents and Dallas police enact a mock hostage scene at an antiterrorism training exercise 
prepared to use force? The answer: Yes, with caution. 


The essential question: Are you 


areadequate. We must think through other 
aspects of this problem, and we're doing 
that.” 

Within weeks of the bombing of U.S. 
Marine headquarters in Beirut last Octo- 
ber with the loss of 241 American lives, a 
shaken Reagan ordered an interagency 
task force to study ways of preventing ter- 
rorism. As a result of this intensive re- 
view, Reagan on April 3 signed the still 
secret National Security Decision Direc- 
tive 138. It ordered 26 federal agencies, 
ranging from the FBI and CIA to the Coast 
Guard, to draft specific proposals for en- 
forcing an antiterrorism policy. No op- 
tions were specifically excluded, but the 
Administration has already decided not 
to seek any change in the 1978 Executive 
Order prohibiting Government complic- 
ity in assassinations. 

Reagan plans to submit to Congress a 
package of legislative proposals. One 
would create a “blab” fund offering re- 
wards of as much as $500,000 to informers 
who finger conspiring terrorists. Shultz is 
especially incensed at what he calls 
“state-sponsored terrorism,” and has ac- 









cused four nations of practicing it: Libya, 
Iran, Syria and North Korea. He thinks 
the US. and its allies should regard such 
conduct as “a form of warfare” and 
respond accordingly. The State Depart- 
ment recently warned six East bloc na- 
tions that they cannot hope for improved 
relations with the USS. if they continue 
to provide support to “international” 
terrorist groups. 

In collecting ideas, the Secretary 
sought advice inside and outside the Gov- 
ernment, sometimes at meetings that re- 
sembled bull sessions. At one Saturday 
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| yes, but with great caution. For example, 


steak-and-eggs breakfast at the State De- 
partment last month, Shultz, professorial- 
ly dressed in a tweed jacket and Argyle | 
sweater, Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger and other top officials heard from 
Brian Jenkins of the California-based 
Rand Corp., who is an authority on 
worldwide terrorism. Jenkins stressed | 
that officials must face the essential ques- 
tion: Are you prepared to use force? 

For Shultz and Reagan, the answer is 


the U.S. declined to join France, which also 
suffered casualties in the Beirut massacre, 
in a retaliatory raid against the truck 
bombers’ suspected headquarters because 
Washington did not feel sufficiently confi- 
dent in its intelligence. Furthermore, the | 
celebrated failure of an antiterrorist mis- 
sion could cost the U.S. dearly in prestige. 
Yet, with random violence increasing, the | 
US., as a senior State Department official 
put it, is determined to send an unmistak- 
able message: “We don’t allow terrorism to 
gounpunished.” —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Douglas Brew and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 
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‘Ogling the Ayes of Texas 








With 169 delegates at stake, the Democrats brace for High Noon 


_ CAMPAIGN FF‘ things in this 


world stir Texans 
more than a brawl, 
whether between high 
school football teams, 
gamecocks, refinery 
workers or Democrats. 
Texas Democrats have 
more warring factions—from Big Oil to 
Boll Weevil to Prairie Populist—than just 
about any other political party west of 
Italy’s Christian Democrats. Lone Star 
politicians relish their infighting so much 
that when State Representative Ben 
(“Jumbo”) Atwell was asked a few years 
back if he was thinking of leaving the leg- 
islature, he responded, “What? And give 
up show biz?” 

Riding into this prickly cactus patch 
are Presidential Contenders Walter Mon- 
dale, Gary Hart and Jesse Jackson, for 
whom the May 5 caucuses loom as a High 
Noon. Actually, a more apt Texas meta- 
phor for Hart might be the Alamo. Reeling 
from his defeats in Illinois, New York, 
Pennsylvania and, last week, Missouri, he 
vowed to start winning again in the 
West. A bad loss in the Lone Star 1 | 
State could start the vultures cir- 
cling. For Jackson, the state’s large 
Hispanic vote tests his ability to 
make his “rainbow coalition” a bit 
less monochromatic than it has been 
so far. For Walter Mondale, Texas— 
with 169 delegates at stake—offers a 
chance to widen his delegate lead 
over Hart (1,114 to 590, with 1,967 
needed to clinch the nomination) 
and to prove his electability outside 
of Big Labor’s shadow. 

Appearances do not favor Mon- 
dale. A buttoned-up Norwegian 
who drinks diluted Scotch, and only 
sparingly at that, he is no cowboy. 





closer, at least to the urban variety. He 
wears cowhide boots and an oversize 
brass belt buckle, and is the only Demo- 
crat who can wear a ten-gallon hat and 
look as if he means it. Nor does the terri- 
tory offer fertile turf for the former Vice 
President. Texas is a right-to-work state 
where unions are about as popular as tax- 
es and Big Government is loved even less | 
than the Washington Redskins. Hart’s 
anti-Big Labor, pro-energy-development 
stands should play better than Mondale’s | 
traditional New Deal politics. 

Yet if Hart beats Mondale, it will be a 
major upset. The main reason: Texas’ ar- 
cane caucus system. To qualify, voters 
must first cast ballots in the congressional 
and local primaries during the day, then 
return to the polls in the evening to choose 
presidential candidates. It is a system that 
favors organizations with the proven abil- 
ity to turn out party regulars. In other 
words, the Mondale machine. 

“They're organized,” admits Hart’s 
Southwestern coordinator, John Pouland. 
“And they'll have the opportunity to be 











Lanky Coloradan Hart comes a lot Walter Mondale chats with a senior citizen in Missouri 
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disproportionately represented in the cau- 
cuses.” Complains Hart: “The caucuses 
are stacked against us.” In 1981 and 1982, 
before Hart even announced, Mondale 
had visited Texas 14 times, methodically 
lining up the endorsements of almost ev- 
ery important party leader. 

Mondale’s most influential backer 
may be San Antonio Mayor Henry Cisne- 
ros, Texas’ numero uno Hispanic leader. 
Cisneros says that Mondale’s “personal re- 
lationships” within the state’s Mexican- 
American community, many dating back 
almost two decades, “engender a deep- | 
seated loyalty that is hard to counter in a 
caucus environment.” Because of rigorous 
voter-registration efforts, there may soon 
be almost | million Hispanics on the rolls, 
twice as many as in 1976. They will make 
up about a fifth of the voter turnout, and 
Mondale could win as many as three out of 
four. Jackson is expected to carry the 
black vote, which is roughly half the size of 
the Hispanic, but little beyond that. Says 
Hispanic Leader Ruben Bonilla: “Hispan- 
ics are pragmatic. They are going to vote 
not for hope, but for the real potential of 
the presidential candidate. Jackson's can- | 
didacy is not a pragmatic one.” 

In Texas, where Government bailouts 
are unpopular, Mondale will downplay 
the selling points he used so well in the 
East, like his helping to rescue Chrysler 
from bankruptcy and advocating trade 
barriers to protect industry. Instead, say 
his aides, Mondale will preach “prairie 
populism” and stress that he worries 
about “real people, real jobs and real 
pocketbooks.” He will particularly target 
large areas of poverty like the Rio Grande 
Valley, where unemployment is 23%. 


mong more affluent voters, issues that 

cut against Hart in the East should 
help him in Texas, particularly his vote 
against the windfall-profits tax on domes- 
tic oil and his proposal of a $10-per-bbl. 
fee on imported oil. Furthermore, Hart 
has inherited many of John Glenn’s 
deep-pocketed donors. Oil Baron James 
Calaway, who helped raise $1 million for 
Glenn, raised $125,000 for Hart in a sin- 
gle evening this month. In the Texas cau- 
cuses, however, organization and party 
loyalty count for more than money. Hart's 
Yumpies (young upwardly mobile profes- 
sionals) are likely to feel there are 
«more enticing things to do on a Sat- 
>urday night than go to a caucus ina 
zsweaty meeting hall. 
3 Hart is aiming for “young Dem- 
ocratic activists,” says Coordin- 
ator Pouland. Working with Dallas 
Congressman Martin Frost, Hart’s 
state chairman, Pouland has helped 
place operatives in the half of the 
state’s 6,600 precincts that contains 
90% of the vote. They are concen- 
trating especially on sprawling 
West Texas, where, says Pouland, 
“anti-Mondale feeling is pretty 
strong.” Hart wants to revive his 
New Hampshire touch by warming 
up to voters through small, personal 
meetings, a difficult task for a shy, | 
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Second-hand smoke: 
Lets clear the air: 


Can cigarette smoke in the air cause disease in non-smokers ? 

That's an emotional question for smokers and non-smokers alike. 
So we'll try to set the record straight in the most direct way we know. 

There is little evidence—and certainly nothing which proves 
scientifically—that cigarette smoke causes disease among non- 
smokers. 

You don’t have to take our word for it. 

U.S. Surgeon General Julius B. Richmond—who was no friend of 
smoking—said in his 1979 Report: “Healthy non-smokers exposed 
to cigarette smoke have little or no physiologic response to the 
smoke, and what response does occur may be due to psychological 
factors,” 

And in the 1982 Report, Surgeon General C. Everett Koop could 
not conclude that passive smoking is a cause of cancer in non- 
smokers. 

The director of the National Heart, Lung and Blood Institute, Dr. 
Claude Lenfant, has been one of the tobacco industry’ sharpest 
critics. Yet Dr. Lenfant stated in 1980 (and we believe it remains true 
today) that “the evidence that passive smoking in a general environ- 
ment has health effects remains sparse, incomplete and sometimes 
unconvincing.” 

We've decided to speak out on passive smoking because there is 
so much rumor and rhetoric on this subject today. And we intend to 
continue, from time to time, to speak out on other topics of concern 
to you and to us. 

Our critics may try to discredit these messages as self-serving. 
In a sense, they will be right. We will challenge allegations that are 
unproven and attacks we think are unfounded. If that is self-serving, 
so be it. 

The questions that surround smoking raise many important 
issues. We believe that you're entitled to hear all sides of these 
controversies. 


R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 

















cool man, and by stressing his indepen- 
dence from special interests. At a barbe- 
cue last week in Amarillo, Hart did his 
best, enthusiastically shaking hands with 
an 8-ft. cowboy on stilts and boldly de- 
claring, “America needs a President who 
has the courage and the leadership to say 
no to powerful lobbies that want bailouts 
... to powerful unions that want legisla- 
tion that will shut off trade.” Later, in 
Lubbock, he proclaimed, “We must have 
the courage to take change by the throat.” 

That kind of courage can raise a few 
hackles, as Hart discovered earlier in the 
week, outside St. Louis. Ata meeting with 
union leaders from a McDonnell Douglas 
Corp. plant, he discussed his opposition to 
building more F-15 and F/A-18 fighters, 
arguing that the planes are too expensive 
and not maneuverable enough. But they 
provide nearly 14,000 jobs to the workers 
of McDonnell Douglas, a fact that the la- 
bor leaders there vigorously pointed out to 
him. Last week Mondale beat Hart by an 
overwhelming 60% to 20% in the Missouri 
caucuses. As he did in New York, Jackson 
almost caught Hart, winning 16% of the 
voters, many of whom jammed inner-city 
polling places in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


espite his long string of defeats (bro- 

ken only by a narrow, 45% to 40%, 
victory in Arizona last week), Hart con- 
tinues to argue that he is more electable 
against Ronald Reagan in November. A 
mid-March Gallup poll backed up his 
claim, showing that Hart would beat Rea- 
gan, 49% to 47%, while Mondale would 
lose, 52% to 44%. But last week a new 
Gallup poll showed Hart’s edge diminish- 
ing: Mondale continued to trail by the 
same distance (52 to 44), but Hart was 
now also behind Reagan (49 to 46). 

Hart’s claim that he is more electable 
is based on his appeal to independents. 
Mondale partisans counter that their man 
would be a stronger nominee because he 
could better turn out the core Democratic 
constituencies—labor, minorities, the el- 
derly and the poor. But Mondale is clearly 
concerned that he must reach out beyond 
these loyal supporters to beat Reagan. 

In a major speech last week in Cincin- 
nati, Mondale began sounding less like 
Hubert Humphrey and more like, well, 
Gary Hart. With stirring Kennedyesque 
rhetoric, Mondale intoned, “We must 
make history, not just watch it. We must 
invent the future, not just accept it.” In 
the speech he referred to the future, a pat- 
ented Hart byword, a total of 15 times. 

But the Mondale camp is not yet writ- 
ing Hart off. The nightmare of New 
Hampshire is still too vivid. “Has the race 
refocused back on Mondale as an issue?” 
worries Deputy Campaign Manager Paul 
Tully. “That's the danger.”’ Texas voters 
are notoriously ornery, and when it 
comes to facing a fiercely independent 
electorate, being the favored front runner 
has not proved much of an advantage this 
year. —By Evan Thomas. Reported by Sam 
Allis with Mondale and David S. Jackson/Houston 
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North Carolina’s Costly Catfight | 


The Helms-Hunt Senate race could be the most expensive ever 





eople tend either to love or to hate Jes- 

se Helms. Across the nation there are 
those who see the ultraconservative Re- 
publican as mean-spirited and sanctimo- 
nious. But back home in North Carolina, 
Helms is generally beloved as an outspo- 
ken champion of patriotism and old-fash- 
ioned social mores. The dilemma for the 
state’s voters is that they also admire 
James Hunt, their two-term Democratic 
Governor, who is much less rigid in ideol- 
ogy and far more practical in his politics. 
Now North Carolinians must choose be- 


Helms attacking in Raleigh last week 





Said a Hunt supporter: “We knew it would be hateful and mean and expensive.” 


tween the two as Hunt challenges Helms 
for his Senate seat. 

In one sense, the head-on collision be- 
tween the state’s two most powerful politi- 
cians is a clash of the New South ys. the 
Old. Hunt, 46, is a consensus seeker and 
problem solver. Though he has little flair 
for oratory and not much of a sense of hu- 
mor, his following ranges from impover- 
ished blacks to progressive educators and 
white businessmen struggling for econom- 
ic growth. Even Republicans concede 
that Hunt has run the state well, attract- 
ing $13 billion in new business invest- 
ment, adding 207,000 new jobs, improv- 
ing roads and schools. 

The colorful Helms, 62, wields highly 
charged oratory as a nationwide clarion 
for the right. “The Soviets are out for blood 
everywhere in the world,” he says on the 
stump. His invective is peppered with hu- 
mor: “I was standing on the Capitol steps 
when an empty cab pulled up and Walter 
Mondale got out. I even saw Ted Kennedy 
with his hands in his own pocket.” 

Both Helms and Hunt support a sus- 
tained military buildup, the MX missile 
and B-1 bomber and stronger convention- 
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al forces. They oppose a nuclear freeze. 
Both back a constitutional amendment to 
permit spoken prayer in public schools. 

On more peripheral and personal 
matters, however, the campaign is down- 
right nasty. “We knew it would be hateful 
and mean and expensive,” says Betty 
McCain, Hunt’s campaign chairwoman. 
Helms began a TV, radio and mail attack 
more than a year ago. It accuses Hunt of 
waffling on issues and tries to goad him 
into taking a stand for or against the 
presidential candidacy of Jesse Jackson. 
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Hunt pursuing his challenge in Vance County | 


Hunt, wisely, has not yet done so, since he 
would lose votes no matter what position 
he took. Helms’ aim is to portray Hunt as 
a tool of out-of-state liberals, among them 
Fritz Mondale, former New York Con- 
gresswoman Bella Abzug, labor unions, 
gay activists and gun-control advocates. 

Hunt has responded with a smaller, 
lower-key ad and mail drive. It cites 
Helms’ votes against restoring minimum 
Social Security benefits, tax credits for the 
elderly and larger tax cuts for the middle 
class. One TV spot claimed that about 
75% of the campaign funds Helms raised 
last year came from out-of-state sources. 
In fact, both campaigns have attracted 
large donations from a variety of nation- 
wide groups, based mainly on their strong 
sentiments for or against Helms. 

So far, the Senator's negative cam- 
paigning seems to be working. While 
statewide polls showed Hunt leading 
Helms by 20 percentage points last Octo- 
ber, the most recent polls place them in a 
virtual tie, although a crucial 10% are un- 
decided. The polls also show that 36% of 
the state’s Democrats, who outnumber 
Republicans 3 to 1, say they may vote for 
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H 
contends University of North Carolina 
Political Scientist Merle Black. “Hunt 
needs to confront Helms on these misrep- 
resentations, which are a modern version 
of the old whisper campaigns.” 


to ignore the Helms attacks and stress his 
own achievements as Governor. “We will 
take our lumps right now, lay out our or- 
ganization and get the campaign going on 
our terms,” explains Hunt Press Aide 
Stephanie Bass. “If they can talk us into 


elms. “Helms caught Hunt off guard,” | punching the tar baby, they've got us.” 
Hunt has developed a strong supporting 
machine through a patronage system af- 
fecting about 4,800 state jobs and appoint- 
ments. He describes the race as probably 
one between “a moderate and a reaction- 
ary.” The Helms strategy, on the other 
hand, is to draw the lines so the fight is 
seen as one between “conservative and 
liberal, plain and simple,” says Helms’ 
campaign adviser Tom Ellis. Helms in- 
sists that he has not run a mean cam- 
paign. “He’s a personable fellow,” says 


On the campaign trail, Hunt has tried 




















the Senator of the Governor. “I’m not giv- 
ing him hell. He just thinks it’s hell.” 

All the rhetoric is proving almost ob- 
scenely expensive. Helms raised $4.4 mil- 
lion last year and an additional $2 million 
in the first quarter of this year, and is ex- 
pected to spend perhaps $14 million by 
November. Hunt has taken in just half as 
much so far and claims that he will spend 
only about $5 million. Still, that would 
make it the most expensive Senate race in 
history. —By Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Joseph N. Boyce/Raleigh 
























Six Worth Watching 


esse Helms’ Senate seat is one of 33 that are at stake this 

year, 19 held by Republicans and 14 by Democrats. To 
capture control, which they lost in the Republican onslaught 
of 1980, the Democrats need a net gain of six seats. Notable 
races where the rhetoric has already heated up: 


TEXAS. Last August, when Republican John Tower an- 
nounced he was retiring from the Senate, the news caught the 
party off guard. No one had been groomed to succeed the 
spunky, conservative 23-year Senate veteran. Congressman 
Phil Gramm, a former Democratic “boll weevil” who co- 
sponsored President Reagan’s budget-cutting legislation in 
1981 and 1982, converted to the G.O.P. in 1983 and is now the 
leading contender for the party’s nomination. Running on his 
“proven record asan effective leader,” Gramm has the advan- 
tage of appealing to conservative Democrats and indepen- 
dents. His strongest opponent is Moderate Robert Mosbacher 
_Jr., a rich Houston oil- 
) |2 man whoserved six years 
2as a legislative assistant 
} to Senate Majority Lead- 
zer Howard Baker. A 
=well-born preppie, Mos- 
§ bacher is theonly Repub- 
Slican in the race to sup- 
port the Equal Rights 
Amendment and the 
right of women to have 
legal abortions. More 
conservative is Congress- 
man Ron Paul, who favors the elimination of all welfare 
benefits and a return to the gold standard. 

Among the three main Democratic candidates, the front 
runner is Robert Krueger, who came within 12,000 votes of 
defeating Tower in 1978. His style is aloof and intellectual: a 
Shakespearean scholar with a doctoral degree from Oxford, 
Krueger was once a dean at Duke University. Conservative 
Congressman Kent Hance, with his good-ole-boy demeanor, 
plays up the contrast between the elegant Krueger and him- 
self. “I’m a Texan,” he drawls. “I think like a Texan and I'll 
vote like a Texan.” Battling Krueger for the liberal vote is 
State Senator Lloyd Doggett, a consumer advocate and civil 
rights crusader who has won endorsements from the Texas 
Coalition of Black Democrats and the state AFL-CIO. 
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Phil Gramm and Robert Krueger 


MASSACHUSETTS. Democratic Senator Paul Tsongas 
looked like a shoo-in for re-election. But along with Tower, 
Tsongas became one of four Senators (two Democrats and 
two Republicans) who have announced they will not seek re- 
election. Seven Democrats are scrambling to succeed him. 
Congressman James Shannon, an ally of House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill, is probably closest philosophically to the neo-liberal 
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Tsongas. Congressman 
Edward Markey has 
based his reputation on 
passionate support of a 
nuclear freeze and little 
else. When it seemed he 
was alienating his liberal 
constituency by opposing 
abortion rights, Markey 
shifted his stand on the 
issue. Supporters of Lieu- 
tenant Governor John 
Kerry say he combines Markey’s good looks with Shannon’s 
intelligence. He isa decorated Viet Nam War veteran and for- 
mer leader of Viet Nam Veterans Against the War. 

On the Republican side, patrician Elliot Richardson, a 
veteran of three Cabinet posts who resigned as Richard Nix- 
on’s Attorney General in Watergate’s Saturday Night Mas- 
sacre, should get a run for his money from feisty Business- 
man Raymond Shamie, who garnered 39% of the vote when 
he challenged Ted Kennedy in 1982. 
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James Shannon and Elliot Richardson 


ILLINOIS. After Jesse Helms, the prime target of the Demo- 
crats this year is Republican Charles Percy, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. He won his third term 
in 1978 with his narrowest margin, 53% of the vote, and 
since then has moved somewhat rightward. The Democratic 
candidate, Representative Paul Simon, is better known for 
his trademark bow ties than his legislative input during five 
congressional terms, but he has waged an inspired campaign 
against his opponent. 
Percy’s commercials 
show Reagan praising 
him and then trumpet 
that he is, therefore, “the 
Illinois advantage.” Si- 
mon counters that IIli- 
nois ranks 49th out of 50 
states in return of federal 
tax dollars. Asks he: 
“What kind of advan- 
tage is that?” 
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Charles Percy and Paul Simon 


Democrats are also placing high hopes on three other 
races: Tennessee, where the retirement of Senator Howard 
Baker has led to a free-for-all among four Republicans vy- 
ing to run against Democratic Congressman Albert Gore 
Jr.; Mississippi, where popular former Democratic Gover- 
nor William Winter is challenging Republican Thad 
Cochran; and Iowa, where an acrimonious race is shaping 
up between freshman Senator Roger Jepsen, a conserva- 
tive Republican, and Representative Tom Harkin, a liber- 
al Democrat. In each case the outcome will partly turn on 
the popularity of the man at the top of the ballot, Ronald 
Reagan. 
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Real gold. 
Slip it on her fingers and she'll know what’ in your heart. 
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We've been worshiping the sun for over 2000 years. 


Come join us. 


Mexico's golden sun shines all 

year round, on over 6,000 miles of 
uncrowded beaches—from the 
Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico, 
all the way to the Pacific very 
beach is blessed by Mexico's incom- 
cation climate—from 

ical sun and cool ocean 


parable 
warm t 


of the Baja coast. Whether you 
come to enjoy our famous beach 
resorts—like Acapulco, Cancun, 
Puerto Vallarta and Ixtapa—or find 
a private stretch of sand all your 
own, there's a world of pleasure 
waiting under Mexico's sun. Like 
ancient ruins to explore. Markets 
brimming dmade crafts. 


Enticing regional cuisines. Anda 


people warm as the sun. So come 
sun worship with us, in Mexico. 
Where the sun’s in season all year 
long. Our beaches are only a few 
hours away, with convenient flights 
m most major Americ 
your local travel agent for more 
information. ©1984 Me 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


When you know 
what counts. 
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Pitchman of the Power House 
How top Lobbyist Bob Gray makes friends and sells influence 


here was a time when lobbyists were 

discreet, working their deals behind 
closed doors. But Robert Keith Gray is a 
new breed of lobbyist, preferring to 
enter by the front door and stay in the 
limelight. 

The dapper, polished Gray, 62, is the 
founder and president of Gray & Co., an 
86-member lobbying and public relations 
firm located in a lavishly decorated for- 
mer generating plant in Georgetown im- 
modestly named the Power House. His of- 
fice is decorated with photographs of him 
shaking hands with every President since 
Dwight Eisenhower. “With appreciation 
and warmest friendship,” says a 
photo inscription from Ronald 
Reagan, whose Inauguration cere- 
monies Gray helped arrange. By 
day he likes to be seen with his pals 
in high places, including CIA Direc- 
tor William Casey, Senator Paul 
Laxalt and most of the Cabinet. By 
night, if his friends have to work, 
Bachelor Gray squires their wives 
to so many Washington parties that 
he claims he wears out two tuxedos 
a year. 

Gray cultivates his connections 
by hiring people on the basis of _ 
whom they know. “I only want the 
stars,” he says. It is a policy that © 
gets him publicity, not always wel- 
come. Four months ago, Gray hired 
Alejandro Orfila, the Secretary- 
General of the Organization of 
American States and former Ar- 
gentine Ambassador to the US., at 
$25,000 a month. At the time Or- 
fila, who is an accomplished Wash- 
ington socializer, was still working 
for the O.A.S. and collecting his 
$88,000-a-year salary. He contin- 
ued working as both a diplomat and 
a member of Gray & Co. until his 
resignation from the O.AS. on 
March 31. Last winter, a black limousine 
with diplomatic plates that read “OAS 8” 
was often seen idling outside the Power 
House, while Orfila worked within. Al- 
though Orfila insists that he did no lobby- 
ing while he was on both payrolls and that 
he was moonlighting from the O.A.S. on 
accumulated leave time, the O.A.S. this 
month rebuked him and began an investi- 
gation of his nine years in office. A few 
days later, Gray was back in the news for 
getting Ursula Meese a job running a 
small foundation. The wife of embattled 
Presidential Counsellor Edwin Meese, she 
has maintained that she took the $40,000- 
a-year job as executive director of the 
foundation at American University in 
early 1982 because her family needed the 
money. She still has the post. 

For all his intimate connections, how- 
ever, Gray is not just a political fixer. The 
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rules of lobbying have changed since the 
days when the legendary Thomas (“Tom- 
my the Cork”) Corcoran could pick up the 
phone and deliver the goods for a client. 
As federal regulations have grown ever 
stricter in the past 15 years, the number 
of registered lobbyists has quadrupled. 
There are now about 6,500, or just over 
twelve for every member of Congress. But 
while this growing cacophony of special- 
interest groups is fighting to be heard, lob- 
bying has become more open, thanks to 
the full-disclosure demands of the post- 
Watergate era. 

What Gray offers is a prized Wash- 
7 >= FF @ 


At the Capitol: “Today's lobbyist has to be a straight shooter” 
A small-town boy who gets along, at $350 an hour. 


ington commodity called access. His spe- 
cialty is the returned phone call. “A Bob 
Gray can get your case heard,” says Jack 
Albertine, president of the American 
Business Conference. Declares the New 
Republic columnist TRB: “Gray’s firm 
has broken new ground in the brazenness 
with which it presents itself as selling not 
legal services or even public relations, but 
connections pure and simple.” 

Gray maintains these connections by 
performing small favors, like getting the 
job for Ursula Meese or helping Nancy 
Thurmond, the wife of Senator Strom 
Thurmond, Republican of South Caroli- 
na, organize charity balls. (He once put 
Mrs. Thurmond on his payroll, but criti- 
cism of the potential conflict of interest 
caused her to resign.) Gray says he never 
asks for favors in return. “There was a 
time when booze, blonds and bribes were 
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the persuaders,” he explains. “But today’s 
lobbyist has to be a straight shooter.” 
Contends Staffer Frank Mankiewicz, who 
until last year ran National Public Radio: 
“He’s a small-town boy, like Ronald Rea- 
gan. In a small town, you help your 
friends.” 

Gray, who was born in Hastings, 
Neb., is a good deal more than just a 
small-town boy grown big. He is a Har- 
vard Business School graduate who since 
going to Washington as a low-level offi- 
cial in the Eisenhower Administration 
has had the knack for cultivating the pow- 
erful of both parties. He left the public re- 
lations firm of Hill & Knowlton Inc. in 
1981 to build a company that by 1983 was 
earning $11 million a year. He owns 75% 
of Gray & Co.’s stock, and enjoyed a sala- 
ry last year of $401,500. 

Gray has produced results for many 

clients, including the government 


5 tof Turkey, which has little support 






sin Congress. The powerful Greek 
lobby was determined to trim back 
Turkey’s military aid last year, but 
Gray sent Lobbyist Gary Hymel, a 
former top aide to House Speaker 
Tip O'Neill, to work on House lead- 
ers. Martin Gold, former counsel to 
Senate Majority Leader Howard 
Baker, was sent by Gray to deal 
with Republican leaders in the Sen- 
ate. Turkey ended up getting more 
military aid out of Congress than 
the year before. 


Ss uch services do not come 
cheap. The firm often charges 
clients both a monthly retainer and 
high hourly fees. An hour of Gray’s 
time costs $350. Says a former em- 
ployee: “Suddenly, at the end of the 
month, the client is hit with a 
$40,000 or $50,000 bill. He says, 
‘My God, what have I gotten for 
this?’ ” Sometimes little more than 
a handshake. One arms dealer paid 
Gray $65,000 to help him make his 
case to the Pentagon on a foreign 
spare-parts deal. Gray set up a 
meeting for the client with Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger, but the 
arms dealer did not get the contract. Nor 
can Gray always deliver the handshake. 
The National Food Processors paid him a 
major fee largely in the hope that he 
could persuade President Reagan to 
speak at their annual convention in early 
February. The President declined. 

Gray insists that he will not take on 
just any client, and hints that he has 
turned away the government of Libya 
and the Rev. Sun Myung Moon. But how 
did he know, for instance, that more mili- 
tary aid for Turkey was in the national 
interest? “I always check these situations 
out with Bill Casey,” says Gray, dropping 
like a brick the name of his friend the CIA 
director. For Bob Gray, friendships like 
that are not just to be made; they can be 
marketed. —8y£van Thomas. Reported by 
David Beckwith and Jay Branegan/Washington 

















INTRODUCING 
THE 325e. 

~ BMW AFFIRMS ITS 
DOMINANCE 

IN THE CATEGORY 

IT CREATED. 














Many years ago, into a world 
forced to choose between the 
sports car and the passenger sedan, 
BMW introduced an innovation 
that proved prophetic. A way of merg- 
ing the two into a whole greater 
than the sum of its parts. 

Car and Driver, taking note of 
the achievement, wrote that “BMWs 
have reigned as the definitive 
sports sedan for nearly twenty years 
now. The world’s car companies 
perennially take them apart to see 

what makes them tick.” 

Now there's a new candidate 
for such dissection—an effort 

that will prove exhilarating for driving 

enthusiasts and chastening for a 

world of late entrants into the sports 

sedan genre. 

It’s called the BMW 325e. 
HIGH TECHNOLOGY 
DEDICATED TO HEIGHTENING 
YOUR PULSE RATE. 





The 325e is a $20,970* par 
agon of high performance. And 
central to its prodigious performance 
is a power plant unique to BMW: 
the technologically ingenious 2. 7-liter, 
6-cylinder ‘Eta’ engine. It develops 
high torque at low to medium range 
engine speeds, thus offering you 
exceptional response as you move 
through the 
gears. This 





response is enhanced by a newly re- 
fined version of BMW's Digital Motor 
Electronics. A microprocessing sys- 
tem that uses data based on engine 
and driving conditions to calibrate 
the electronic fuel injection and igni- 
tion instantly and precisely. The sys- 
tem isso efficientand unerring italso 
manages the BMW engine that 
powers the current Formula One 
Grand Prix Championship car. 

In the 325e the result is an 
aggressively smooth engine that de- 
livers soul-stirring performance 
with a remarkable EPA-estimated 
(23]mpg, 36 highway.* 

But as Road & Track states and 
BMW engineers concur, “the con- 
cept of performance encompasses 
a good deal more than the various 
aspects of acceleration.” 

It encompasses, for example, 
excellence in deceleration as well. For 
that reason the 325e has been 
equipped with disc brakes for all four 
wheels. And they're vented in front, 
where most braking stress occurs, to 
increase their fade resistance. 

The 325e also has a newly 
engineered sport suspension that's 
fully independent, with anti-roll 
bars at the front and rear for flatter, 
confidence- mepeeg handling and 
a crisp, yet supple ride. 

A NEW INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE. 

Inside the BMW 325e there 
are no sacrifices required in the 
name of high performance. The ergo- 

nomically engineered driver's 





domain includes totally new BMW 
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sport seats that can be molded to 
your needs with a myriad of ortho- 
pedic adjustments. 

While in front of you the instru- 
ment panel incorporates the second 
generation of BMW’s onboard 
computer. It handles such chores as 
warning you when the outside tem- 
perature nears freezing and providing 
anti-theft protection. You can acti- 
vate it by pressing the turn signal 
so it won't distract you from driving. 

Other informative BMW inno- 
vations include a Service Indicator 
that determines your individual driv- 
ing style and recommends when 
routine services are due. And an Ac- 
tive Check Control that monitors vi- 
tal engine functions to offer early 
warning in the event of a malfunction. 

HE SPORTS SEDAN 
OTHER CARS PROFESS TO BE. 

The 325e exudes the same at- 
tentiveness to detail and quality 
that characterizes all BMWs and 
elicited this from Motor Trend: 

“doors close with a nice solid clunk, 
gear changes are crisp as cold cel- 
ery and the steering as precise as a 
dial indicator.” 

In sum, it expands the prereq- 
uisites for all those cars seeking 
credibility as high-performance sports 
sedans. Every nuance of 
its performance has 
been finely honed and 
heightened to elevate 
driving from a mere 
pastime into a passion. 
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Mystery Money 


Anew Meese puzzle 





et another cloud has appeared over 

the troubled nomination of Presiden- 
tial Counsellor Edwin Meese as U.S. At- 
torney General: a tax-exempt Reagan 
Administration transition fund, headed 
by Meese in 1980-81, that refuses to reveal 
where its private donations came from 
and where much of its money went. The 
New York 7Jimes reported last week that 
the fund has even refused to open its 
books to a federal audit. The disclosure 
led Senate Judiciary Committee Member 
Ted Kennedy to ask Jacob Stein, the spe- 
cial prosecutor looking into allegations 
raised against Meese, to include the fund 
in his probe. A source close to the investi- 
gation insisted that Stein, with his far- 
ranging mandate to sort out the tangled 
Meese affair, will almost surely decide to 
look into the matter. 

Meese served as president and the only 

salaried director of the Presidential Tran- 
sition Foundation Inc., set up to plan the 
transfer of executive power from the Car- 
ter Administration to Reagan’s team. The 
other directors were William Casey, now 
CIA director, and Verne Orr, now Secretary 
ofthe Air Force. In addition to receiving $2 
million in operating expenses from the 
Government and $250,000 from the Presi- 
,dent’s campaign treasury, 
athe foundation raised 
=$688,931 from unidenti- 
Sfied private donors, ac- 
Scording to its tax return. 
“No limit was set on the 
amount people could do- 
nate, but Orr said at the 
time that single contribu- 
tions were being limited to 
a maximum of $5,000. The 
foundation also promised 
that its books would even- 
tually be made public. 

That never happened. The fund de- 
clined a request by the General Accounting 
Office (GAO) in 1981 to provide an account- 
ing of privately raised receipts and their 
disbursement. A similar request to the 
White House in 1981 produced a vague 
promise that it was “attempting to formu- 
late a response,” according to the GAO. 
Even though the foundation has claimed 
tax exemption, the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice has never approved that status. Noting 
that the IRS is headed by a presidential ap- 


| pointee, Kennedy asked, “Why has it not 










audited the foundation?” If the transition 
fund is not tax exempt, the donors of the 
$688,931 could not claim tax deductions. 
Meese’s attorney, E. Robert Wallach, 
said that “explicitly, Meese didn’t handle 
fund raising, he didn’t handle disburse- 
ments.” Another member of his legal 
team, Leonard Garment, promised that if 
Prosecutor Stein decides to probe Meese’s 
role at the foundation, “we are prepared 
to answer all of his questions.” 








Lawyer Howard Weitzman looks pensive as De Lorean and wife emerge from the first day of trial 


De Lorean vs. Almost Everybody _ 


Was he entrapped, or just caught in the act of being himself? 


wT his is the big guy, and they smell 
blood, blood.” The lawyer's voice 
lowered ominously: “There is no stopping 
them now. It is like sharks in a feeding 
frenzy.” Pacing before the jury of six 
men and six women, wiry, emotive De- 
fense Attorney Howard Weitzman was a 
consummate showman. Stolid in contrast, 
Assistant U.S. Attorney James P. Walsh 
meticulously outlined the Government's 
case with the help of flow charts and 
excerpts from recorded conversations 
printed on large posters. The defendant 
followed each statement intently, occa- 
sionally running a restless hand through 
his mane of silver hair. In the front row, 
his wife Cristina, actress and model, 
shook her head in mute exasperation at 
the prosecutor's charges. 

The long-delayed trial of fallen Auto 
Magnate John Zachary De Lorean, 59, fi- 
nally opened last week in the U.S. court- 
house in Los Angeles, 18 months after his 
dramatic arrest in that city in a Sheraton 
Hotel room. He is charged with conspir- 
ing to distribute $24 million worth of 
smuggled cocaine. The evidence: five 
hours of videotapes and 48 audio record- 
ings made by a paid informant and by un- 
dercover agents from the FBI and the 
Drug Enforcement Administration. 

In his opening statement, Weitzman 
declared that federal agents had ruthlessly 
taken advantage of De Lorean’s financial 
woes to entrap him in an operation the 
lawyer likened to the movie The Sting. De 
Lorean, he claimed, had been “framed,” 
then threatened by FBI Informant James 
Hoffman, a convicted cocaine dealer and 
admitted perjurer. “John De Lorean was 
sucked into this,” Weitzman said over 
and over again. The videotapes, he said, 
were “produced, choreographed and di- 
rected to make De Lorean look guilty.” 

The prosecution maintained that De 











Lorean’s “driving desire to succeed” and 
his auto company’s desperate straits had 
led him into the narcotics deal. On the tri- 
al’s second day, the prosecution showed a 
videotape of an undercover FBI agent pos- 
ing as a banker explaining to De Lorean 
how money could be “laundered.” Off 
camera, De Lorean eagerly interjected, 
“It looks like a good opportunity.” De 
Lorean, the prosecution argued, “was 
caught in the act of being himself.” 

As the trial opened, De Lorean’s fi- 
nancial practices were being subjected to 
even closer scrutiny in Detroit, where he 
once worked as general manager of Gen- 
eral Motors’ Chevrolet division. A federal 
bankruptcy judge ruled against his claim 
to $975,000 in assets from his insolvent 
De Lorean Motor Co. A federal grand 
jury there is reportedly investigating 
allegations of criminal fraud. The charges 
against De Lorean stem from the credi- 
tors’ claims of more than $120 million 
against the car company. A majoi charge: 


that the ex-automaker siphoned off | 


$8.5 million of company money through a 


Swiss bank into his personal account in | 


the U.S. De Lorean will not be obliged to 
testify before the grand jury until his trial 
in Los Angeles is over, which might not be 
until June. 

The creditors have already tied up De 
Lorean’s assets, including a 430-acre New 
Jersey estate worth $4 million and a 20- 
room Manhattan apartment, also worth 
$4 million. They sued again last week to 
prevent De Lorean from selling or trans- 
ferring his 48-acre California estate, val- 
ued at $4 million. Without that money, 
said his lawyers, De Lorean was “penni- 
less.” Said Weitzman of his once extrava- 
gant client: “He has been brought to his 
knees.” —By Alessandra Stanley. 
Reported by Russell Leavitt/Los Angeles and 
Paul A. Witteman/Detroit 
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Plains Truth 
“T don't like to lose”’ 


uring her husband’s term in the 

White House, Rosalynn Carter was 
often characterized as a “steel magnolia.” 
In her autobiography, First Lady from 
Plains (Houghton Mifflin; $17.95), to be 
published early next month, she does little 
to defrost that decidedly cool image. By 
her own account, she is a tireless cam- 
paigner and a more cunning strategist 
than the 39th President. “I am much 
more political than Jimmy and was more 
concerned about popularity and winning 
re-election,” she says. “Our most common 
argument centered on political timing.” 

The former First Lady says she urged 
her husband to postpone the Panama Ca- 
nal treaties and some of the Middle East 
decisions until his second term. And she 
argued that he should delay announcing 
federal budget cuts that would affect New 
York City until after the 1980 New York 
primary. “My pleas always fell on deaf 
ears,” she recalls. But through dogged 
persistence, she occasionally managed to 
get her way. “I wanted Jimmy to fire 
(Health, Education and Welfare Secre- 
tary] Joe Califano long before he ever 
did,” she writes. “I felt Jimmy could find 
someone who would do the job just as well 
and keep a lower profile.” Carter fired 
Califano in July 1979. 

When Rosalynn was twelve years 
old, a Plains merchant 
offered a $5 prize for 
the seventh-grade stu- 
dent with the highest 
yearly average. “I could 
not let up on myself,” 
she remembers. “I had 
to win it.” And she did. 
FIRSTIADY In 1980, when a cam- 

y : paign aide praised her 
FROM fj TAINS | husband for not seem- 
osalynn Carter ing bitter about his loss 
to Reagan, she retorted: 

“I’m bitter enough for the both of us.” 

The former First Lady's comments on 
her relationship with her husband are re- 
vealing. She was 17 when she caught the 
eye of the earnest home-town boy who at- 
tended the U.S. Naval Academy. “I knew 
this was the person I would fall in love 
with, the person I wanted to have fall in 
love with me,” she recalls. As a Navy 
wife, she lived in locations from Connecti- 
cut to Hawaii, far from the strictures of 
small-town life. When her husband decid- 
ed, after the death of his father, that the 
family must return to Plains, she was dev- 
astated. “I cried. I even screamed at him,” 
she remembers. “It was the most serious 
argument of our marriage ... I thought 
the best part of my life had ended.” 

In fact, the best part—politics—was 
only starting. In the book’s final passage, 
she describes the inner engine that helped 
propel her and her husband from a sleepy 
town in Georgia to the White House: 
“Nothing is more thrilling than the urgen- 
cyofacampaign. ..Idon’tliketolose.” = 
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Be Wary of the Cautious 


ne worry about the great Washington shout-out over how the U.S. should 

stand tall in the world is that we could soon produce a feckless breed of politi- 
cal leaders who would spend their time debating how best to do nothing. 

Secretary of State George Shultz fretted about that in his office the other day. 
He is partisan, of course, but his concern over America’s tendency to be gun-shy 
about world involvement reflects a broader perspective. “I think you have to be 
willing to be engaged where you think you might make a difference,” he said. 
While he talked, the arguments about our involvement in Nicaragua raged on 
Capitol Hill, and the memories of our withdrawal from Lebanon were all too fresh. 

Shultz accepts that such failures are an inevitable part of his job. But any U.S. 
leader, he believes, must take these types of risks or the world will overwhelm us. 
“I think the Lebanon situation was one that we almost necessarily had to get 
into,” says Shultz. “So we didn’t succeed in attaining the objectives that we 
sought, but we haven't failed completely either.” In short, the willingness to try 
was an important part of the 
policy. 

There is about Shultz a 
little of the Princeton half- 
back he once was: a bit bat- 
tered but more determined 
than ever to keep running. 
He views the Democrats who 
assault him every day as un- 
realistic. Gary Hart, who 
wants the U.S. military out of 
Central America, “has the 
stop-the-world-I-want-to- 
get-off idea,” the Secretary 
says. Criticism from allies as 
well as foes will always be a 
leader’s lot, says Shultz, and 
so too will be internal doubts 
and frustrations. But much of 
what he hears now, he pro- 
tests, is “a way of saying we 
should never try anything “Youhave to be willing to be engaged” 
that is difficult.” 

There are echoes of Shultz’s position in former Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk’s accusation that Congress meddles too much in foreign policy, rarely giv- 
ing a presidential initiative a full and fair chance. A former National Security 
Adviser to a Democratic President fears that the Democrats may this year pro- 
duce a presidential candidate, a party platform and a campaign mood that will be 
strongly isolationist. Both Walter Mondale and Gary Hart shy too much from 
risk, which is always a part of leadership, this man believes. 

The enfant terrible of the House floor, right-wing Republican Newt Gingrich, 
40, of Georgia, scales the rhetorical heights by quoting Winston Churchill about 
the years before World War IT: “The malice of the wicked was reinforced by the 
weakness of the virtuous.” 

Churchill had a string of spectacular failures as well as successes. So did 
Franklin Roosevelt in domestic policy during his struggle to lift America out of 
the Depression. John Kennedy’s first year was one of almost continuous defeat, 
but fortunately, it was a year also marked by unceasing experiment in diplomacy 
and military improvement. In the American legend, the discouragements with 
men and events heaped on Abraham Lincoln in his early years of the Civil War 
sent him into fits of melancholia. But he always climbed out and tried again. He 
did something. That is not the least of the characteristics that kept Richard Nix- 
on at the center of our political life for nearly 40 years. Even today he runs a kind 
of shadow presidency that speaks with the tempering that has come from defeat 
after defeat but still endures, urging the likes of Shultz to come back stronger after 
each rebuff. 

The one thing worse than unsuccessful efforts in the Middle East, Central 
America or anywhere might be to do nothing at all, a pleasant prospect in the 
short run but a course that often invites the ultimate disaster. 

A long time ago, students of power concocted a formula that has yet to be dis- 
proved: “An army of stags led by a lion would be better than an army of lions led 


by a stag.” 
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East Meets Reagan 








to China in 1972, which opened 

the door to diplomatic ties after 25 
years of mutual loathing. If anything, 
Ronald Reagan’s reputation as a stout foe 
of Communism exceeds Nixon’s. The 
President's sympathy for Taiwan during 
the first two years of his term caused the 
American-Chinese relationship to sink to 
its lowest level in a decade. Yet when 
Reagan steps off Air Force One in Peking 
this week, it will not only mark the first 
time that he has ever set foot on Commu- 
nist soil. The visit will highlight one of the 
Administration’s rare foreign policy suc- 
cesses. Said White House Aide Michael 
Deaver: “This is Ronald Reagan’s most 
important foreign trip.” 

Though the voyage promises more 
symbol than substance, neither side is 
down-playing the value of that symbol- 
ism. For Reagan, the trip underscores his 
commitment to the Pacific Basin and pol- 
ishes his image as statesman while his 
Democratic presidential opponents pre- 
pare to slug it out in the Texas caucuses. 
For Deng Xiaoping, China’s de facto lead- 
er although he holds no top government 
or party title, the journey will reaffirm 


he trip is as rich in irony as Rich- 
3 ard Nixon’s momentous journey 





44 I'll go as a salesman, 
doing everything I can up 
to the point of putting a 
‘Buy America’ sticker on 
my bag. 99 
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China’s determination to broaden its ties 
with the West. It will also allow millions 
of Americans following Reagan’s trip on 
television to get an unusually close look at 
a nation that has undergone a major face- 
lift ‘in the nine years since Gerald Ford, 
the last U.S. President to visit China, 
landed in Peking (see following story). 
Both guest and host have diligently 
prepared for the occasion. In the month 
before his departure, Reagan sat through 
six 90-minute briefing sessions, instead of 
the usual three for a foreign swing. He 
watched a movie filmed by a White 
House advance team of the sites he would 
visit and perused a National Geographic 
book entitled Journey into China along 
with the usual policy papers. “I don’t 
know why I didn’t know enough about 


Let a hundred ads bloom: billboards that once were emblazoned with the sayings of Chairman 








A nation with a new look prepares to welcome an old-style anti-Communist 


China to be as aware as I am now of the 
great scenic beauty of the land,” Reagan 
confessed to a group of Chinese journalists 
in Washington last week. 

Peking’s welcome began even before 
the President left Washington for the first 
leg of his 14-day, 20,000-mile journey last 
Thursday (he was to spend Easter week- 
end at his California ranch). After insist- | 
ing initially that the presidential entou- 
rage, including the press, be limited to 
200, Chinese officials graciously upped 
the number to 560. Reagan will also be al- 
lowed to fly aboard Air Force One within 
China and to take along his own limou- 
sine and helicopter, privileges that were 
not accorded Nixon or Ford. 

The President is scheduled to hold 
seven hours of talks with Deng, Premier 
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Mao now bear gaudy messages hawking 
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Zhao Ziyang and General Secretary Hu 
Yaobang. Reagan and Zhao will sign at 
least two documents, both relatively mi- 
nor: a treaty that would eliminate double 
taxation on U.S. companies in China, and 
a two-year extension of a cultural ex- 
change agreement reached in 1979. If 
last-minute negotiations pay off, the two 
leaders will endorse a deal allowing U.S. 
companies to build nuclear power plants 
in China. The discussion has been 
snagged over a US. requirement that any 
country receiving American nuclear tech- 
nology seek U.S. consent before repro- 
cessing spent uranium. 

Also on the agenda are China’s possi- 
ble interest in buying arms from the U.S. 
and its desire to expand commercial ties. 
All the talks, however, will be overshad- 
owed by what remains the thorniest issue: 
Taiwan. Reagan has dampened his sup- 
port for the island nation considerably 
since he became President. The turning 
point came in August 1982, when the U.S. 
signed a communiqué with China pledg- 
ing “to reduce gradually” its arms sales to 
Taiwan. By the spring of 1983, when the 
US. loosened its export rules for a tech- 
nology-hungry China, Peking had begun 
to warm toward Reagan. Five Cabinet of- 
ficers have made pilgrimages to China in 
the past 15 months. Yet the President’s 
| attitude toward Taiwan can still rankle. 
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As he said to the Chinese journalists last 
week, “We will not turn our backs on old 
friends.” China is especially upset that 
U.S. arms sales have not dropped off more 
sharply; in fiscal year 1983 the U.S. autho- 
rized arms sales of $697 million to the is- 
land, vs. a 1984 total of $680 million. 
Reagan is expected to)listen patiently to 
the Chinese complaints, but aides are sure 
he will not give any more ground. 
Rs: Many aspects of China’s 
foreign policy coincide with U.S. 
interests; Washington, for example, ap- 
proves of Chinese efforts to restrain Viet 
Nam in Kampuchea and to build stronger 
ties with Japan. US. officials are also 
heartened by China’s attempts to begin 
talking to South Korea. Says a State De- 
partment aide: “They know a new Kore- 
an war would be a major disaster for them 
and for us.” Most important, the U.S. and 
China remain equally suspicious of the 
Soviet Union. Although Peking and Mos- 
cow resumed low-level talks last year, the 
Chinese remain opposed to the Soviet oc- 
cupation of Afghanistan, Soviet support 
for Viet Nam, and the presence of 52 Sovi- 
et divisions on China’s northern border. 
Reagan will have three televised opportu- 
nities to get his message across to the Chi- 


eagan and his hosts will find more 
room for agreement on other 


foreign goods 
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nese public: an interview with Chinese 
journalists, a speech at Peking’s Great 
Hall of the People, and a question-and- 
answer session with students at Shang- 
hai’s Fudan University. Besides the requi- 
site stops at schools, suburban communes 
and the Great Wall, Reagan and Wife 
Nancy will take a one-day side trip to 
Xian, an archaeological wonder featuring 
the 2,000-year-old tomb of China’s first 
Emperor. In addition to the sumptuous 
banquet at the Great Hall, the Reagans 
will be treated to a more intimate dinner 
with top Chinese leaders at the Diaoyutai 
guesthouse, a onetime imperial fishing re- 
sort more than 800 years old where the 
presidential couple will be staying. The 
Reagans will reside in a renovated villa, 
complete with indoor garden and an im- 
posing replica of a Ming dynasty dragon 
bed with a pillared canopy. The Ameri- 
cans will give their own spread: 600 guests 
at the Great Wall Hotel for roast tom tur- 
key, accompanied by sea-food mousse 
and praline ice cream. About 220 Ibs. of 
frozen poultry were flown to Peking two 
weeks ago, but the Reagans will personal- 
ly bring the wine (390 bottles of Califor- 
nia’s finest reds, whites and champagnes). 

Between the toasts, talks and sightsee- 
ing tours, Reagan and the Chinese will be 
able to size each other up. If relations be- 
tween the two countries have not always 
gone smoothly since Nixon’s great leap 
twelve years ago, it is partly because both 
countries fostered unrealistically high 
hopes of what could be achieved. Barring 
some impolitic comment by either side 
about Taiwan, the Reagan road show 
through China cannot help raising the 
temperature of the friendship another few 
degrees. —By James Kelly. Reported by 
Laurence L Barrett with Reagan and Jaime 
FlorCruz/Peking 





44 The presentation of 
views in a calm way helps 
increase understanding. 

I hope to see an enhance- 
ment of the friendship. 99 


—DENG XIAOPING 
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Capitalism in the Making 





China opens its door to Western fads, finances and fears 


One day Deng Xiaoping decided 
to take one of his grandsons to visit Mao 
Tse-tung. 

“Call me Granduncle,” Mao offered 
warmly. 

“Oh, I certainly couldnt do that, 
Chairman Mao,” the awe-struck child 
replied. 







































“Why don't you give him an apple?” 
suggested Deng. 

No sooner had Mao done so than the 
boy took a healthy bite out of it, then happi- 
ly chirped, “Oh, thank you, Granduncle.” 

“You see,” said Deng, “what incentives 
can achieve.” 

—A story told around Peking 
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n the once sleepy fishing village of 

Shenzhen, a new golf course stretches 

out from the Honey Lake Country 
Club. High-rise apartment buildings tow- 
er above newly created avenues, and a 48- 
story trade center is nearing completion. 
Scores of foreign-owned operations, in- 
cluding those of such giants as PepsiCo, 
Citibank and Sanyo, have streamed into 
the area, where a decidedly unsocialist 
billboard exhorts, TIME IS MONEY! EFFI- 
CIENCY IS LIFE! In the midst of those de- 
velopments, many peasant families own 
three-story houses furnished with stereo 
systems, refrigerators and color TVs 
(sometimes two per family so that parents 
can watch one program and children an- 
other). When Deng Xiaoping, 79, China’s 
de facto \eader, paid a visit in January, he 
asked one resident how much he earned. 
Upon hearing the reply (more than $300 a 
month), the leader observed, with as 
much amusement as amazement, “You 
make more than I do.” 

In the outskirts of Canton, the ballads 
of Country Singer Kenny Rogers boom 
across a small store where four youngsters 
are huddled over a Space Invaders screen. 
In the streets of Peking, long-haired 
young men in dapper trenchcoats walk 
arm in arm with girlfriends in high heels. 
Near by, in neon-lit consumer empori- 
ums, grizzled countryfolk peel off huge 
sheaves of banknotes to buy TV sets to 
take back to their villages. The Jianguo 
Hotel is a replica of the Holiday Inn in 
Palo Alto, Calif. Not far away, Maxim’s 
de Pékin serves Aaute cuisine at $70 a 
head. The regiments of bicycles that clog 
the streets have been joined by Mercedes 
sedans and Japanese-made Hino tourist 
buses. Earlier this month, the Peking Dai- 
ly (circ. 500,000) ran a photo of an attrac- 
tive woman and her family standing next 


an IBM computer used for the national census 
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New developments: a free market in Chong- 


to a new Toyota. Thanks to an income of 
more than $18,000 last year, Chicken 
Farmer Sun Guiying had just become the 
first peasant in the 35-year history of the 
People’s Republic to buy a private car. 

These are but a few examples of how 
dramatically China has changed since a 
US. President last came to visit. The Chi- 
na that Ronald Reagan will see bears lit- 
tle resemblance to the drab and sullen na- 
tion glimpsed by Richard Nixon in 1972 
and Gerald Ford three years later. The 
giant billboards that once displayed 
Mao’s quotations now bear gaudy adver- 
tisements for cameras, calculators and 
computers. The farming communes of the 
countryside, that ubiquitous trademark of 
the Maoist republic, have in effect been 
dismantled. Like the imposing fagade of 
the main gate to Peking’s Forbidden City, 
which is shrouded by scaffolding, all Chi- 
na is undergoing a radical facelift. 

In the eight years since the death of 
Mao, Deng has installed the revolutionary 
notion that people produce more if offered 
incentives. Without upheaval or fanfare, 
without blatant feuds at the top or bloody 
purges at the grass roots, Deng and his 
pragmatic colleagues have brought about 
the most sweeping reforms ever attempt- 
ed under the banner of Marxism. They 
have transformed the nation’s agricultur- 
al system, awakened its cultural life and 
quintupled the income of millions of peas- 
ants. Their ambitions, moreover, seem al- 
most limitless: they aim to quadruple the 
gross national product, double the na- 
tion’s output of energy, and raise per capi- 
ta annual income from the present $300 to 
$800 by the year 2000. “Deng sees the 
Mao era as an interregnum between dy- 
nasties,” notes a Western diplomat in Pe- 
king. “He sees his own epoch as the real 
beginning of the People’s Republic.” 

As befits such grand expectations, the 
post-Mao leadership has also overhauled 
the structure of China’s relations with the 
world. From the Daging oilfields in the 
north to Canton in the south, from Shang- 
hai in the east to sooty Lanzhou in the 
west, 1,600 foreign specialists are working 
to boost China’s economy. Some 128 
American firms have offices in Peking; 
this year trade between the U.S. and Chi- 


qing and Peking’s unfinished Xiyuan Hotel 
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na will amount to $5.5 billion, a fiftyfold 
increase since 1972. Ten years ago, almost 
no Chinese were allowed to go overseas; 
today there are 10,000 students in the U.S. 
alone. Fifteen years ago, China kept only 
one ambassador abroad (in Cairo); today, 
with representation in 128 countries, Chi- 
na has become one of the world’s most 
diplomatically active nations. Proclaimed 
Premier Zhao Ziyang during his trium- 
phant tour of the US. in January: “China 
has opened its door and will never close it 
again.” 

Yet, as momentous as such develop- 
ments are, they have so far touched only a 
fraction of the country. With a quarter of 
the world’s people scattered across 3.69 
million sq. mi., China is so vast and com- 
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plex that even the most far-reaching re- 
forms will take years to filter down to ev- 
ery farm, village and faraway province. 
Nor can any regime transform almost 
overnight a proud nation saddled with a 
3,000-year history of turbulence. 

Deng’s regime has done little to elimi- 
nate corruption, repression or inertia, and 
has in fact given rise to some new prob- 
lems. The swelling of riches in a few areas 
has made for inequity and envy. The open 
door has admitted a host of unhealthy and 
unwanted foreign influences. Many die- 
hard Maoists, still entrenched in the bu- 
reaucracy or established in the military, 
have managed to resist, and even reverse, 
the new direction. Though China has, at 
last count, 1.1 billion people, its G.N.P. is 
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Astylish couple enjoy an old tradition in Peking’s Beihai Park 
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Consumers in a department store face a wealth of electronic options 
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less than half that of France (pop. 55 mil- 
lion). Above all, in its attempt to balance 
freedom with control, capitalist methods 
with Marxist assumptions, the present re- 
gime has often swung violently between 
extremes. After more than a century of 
shifts and countershifts, political twists 
and ideological turns, many Chinese are 
disenchanted and disoriented. They, to- 
gether with their leaders, cannot help 
wondering how long the latest develop- 
ments will last 
The basis of Deng’s pragmatic philos- 
ophy is summed up in his oft quoted dic- 
tum “It doesn’t matter whether a cat is 
black or white as long as it catches mice.” 
The practical effects of that maxim have 
centered on the area in which Mao made 
his costliest errors: agriculture. During 25 
| years in power, Mao channeled the vast 
bulk of all investment into heavy industry, 
while neglecting to ensure a correspond- 
| ing rise in food production. At the same 
time, he encouraged his people to main- 
| tain the country’s explosive birth rate. Be- 
| cause of this, and a striking rise in life ex- 
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pectancy (from 40 in 1950 to over 60 
today), China’s population has risen by 
more than 500 million since World War 
II. That is roughly the equivalent of mov- 
ing all the people of Western Europe and 
the U.S. into the already overcrowded 
Middle Kingdom 


power in January 1979, he began to 

experiment with a “contract” sys- 
tem of incentives for farmers. In just three 
years, that scheme boosted agricultural 
production in Sichuan province by 25% 
and industrial output by 80%. Encour- 
aged by those startling results, Deng soon 
began replacing the Maoist commune, an 
unwieldy aggregation that often included 
tens of thousands of peasants, with a sys- 
tem of smaller economic units, sometimes 
no larger than a household 

Not only were farmworkers liberated 
at last from the cruel and often capricious 
authority of the “team leaders” who su- 
pervised the communes, they were soon 
given tangible inducements to work hard, 
earn more and live well. In 1979 Deng in- 
troduced an “agricultural responsibility 
system,” whereby China’s 800 million 
peasants could make contracts with the 
state to sell a fixed amount of produce at a 
set price each year. After that level was 
reached, the workers could then sell any 
surplus to the state at a markup of 50% or 
on the open market at whatever price 
they could get. To swell production fur- 
ther, Deng hiked the price the govern- 
ment would pay for grain by 23%, while 
urging farmers to supplement their in- 
comes by raising vegetables, poultry or 
pigs on the side 

Almost immediately, the incentive 
system began to pay off. Between 1978 
and 1982, according to official reports, ag- 
ricultural production grew at a steady an- 
nual rate of 7.5%, while the average annu- 
al income for peasants doubled from $65 
to $135. In South China some households 
are now bringing in more than $5,000 a 
year. Best of all, the new prosperity has 
produced a new resourcefulness. In 
Henan province, several groups of peas- 
ants banded together earlier this year to 
do what had long seemed unthinkable: 
buy their own ultralight aircraft for crop 
spraying. Buoyed by such success stories, 
the party Central Committee has prom- 
ised that households may continue enjoy- 
ing the fruits of the “responsibility sys- 
tem” until the end of the century. 

Not surprisingly, the flood of new 
wealth has begun to produce a Chinese 
version of the affluent society. At the 
Xiang Jiang state farm near Mao's birth- 
place in Hunan province, which was re- 
nowned a dozen years ago for its spartan 
housing and inadequate sanitation, TV 
antennas now protrude from rooftops and 
pop music blares from tape recorders. Lo- 
cal Party Secretary Qiu Huaisheng proud- 
ly points out that “of the 200 households, 
126 have bought TV sets and 112 own cas- 
sette recorders.” Sometimes, however, the 
peasants’ purchases, as well as their entre- 
preneurial skills, are both illicit and posi- 
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tively profligate. A group of peasants in 


Fujian province pooled its resources to 
buy a dozen video recorders and a stash of 


blue-movie tapes. They then charged $5 | 


admission for every showing. 

Prosperity has come less sweepingly 
to the main cities. A few individuals have 
managed to form their own lucrative busi- 
nesses (see box). But Chinese industries, 
thanks to their system of guaranteed pay- 
ment and employment—the absence, in 
effect, of incentives—remain largely par- 
alyzed by their traditions of featherbed- 
ding and low productivity. One possible 
solution is represented by the four coastal 
enclaves, including Shenzhen, that the 
government has designated as “special 
economic zones.” These areas, set up to be 
thoroughfares for the free passage of for- 
eign investment and ideas, have flour- 
ished so vigorously that the government 
plans to create 14 more, from Dalian in 
the far north to Zhanjiang in the far 
south. 


eanwhile, in city and in country, 

new fads and features from the 

West have begun to change the 
face and shape of the people. In Peking, 
women sometimes pay plastic surgeons 
$20 (half a month’s wage for the average 
urban worker) to have their eyes en- 
larged, their eyelids folded or their noses 
straightened. Men think nothing of put- 
ting down $5 for a permanent wave. Oth- 
ers spend $5 for disco-coordinated aero- 


| bics classes with Oriental Jane Fondas 
| like former Star Gymnast Qi Yufang. 


Aflter seeing its cosmetics sales soar 
last year by 31.5%, the Wangfujing De- 
partment Store, Peking’s largest, carries 
more than 300 kinds of makeup; during a 
recent sale, Peking’s No. 7 Clothing Fac- 


| tory sold off all its Western suits in three 


hours. Few people batted a mascaraed or 
folded eyelid last month when the China 
Silk Fashion Color Association an- 


nounced its forecast in seasoned Parisian | 
| tones: 


“Sprightly beach colors and 
bronzes of primitive simplicity will be 
popular in China this spring and summer, 
with cheerful pastels taking over in the 


| autumn and winter.” 


Such signs of trendy “me” generation- 
ism from the West are bound to disrupt a 
culture famous for both its antiquity and 
its insularity. As it has tried to yank itself 
into modernity while preserving its re- 


| spect for history, to sustain simultaneous- 


ly its dedication to progress and its devo- 
tion to the past, Deng’s China—like 
contemporary Japan in its very different 
way—has often lost its balance. 

The loser, say China’s leftists, is all 


| too often idealism. Tolerance, they be- 


L 


lieve, is encouraging decadence; capitalist 
practices and perks, they suspect, are 
tempting Chinese citizens to abandon the 
Maoist values of struggle, self-sacrifice 
and subservience to party in favor of such 
Western vices as self-interest, elitism and 
cynical moral pragmatism. Last year a 
Shanghai newspaper printed what it took 
to be the inspiring story of Zhang Hua, a 
medical student who lost his life while try- 
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ing to save a drowning peasant. More |3 
than 1,600 readers wrote to the paper, |7 
many of them indignant. Was it not terri- 
ble, they complained, that a young man 
whose training cost the state thousands of 
dollars should give up his future on behalf 
of a 69-year-old man? 

There are many other signs that 
Deng’s innovative policy has begun to un- 
dermine the values of both history and | 
ideology. Peasants are reluctant to join 
collective projects or to tend such commu- 
nal needs as village irrigation when they 
can make more money by tilling their 
own fields. Self-sufficiency has prompted | 
others to evade the law. To curb popula- 
tion growth, the government has forced 
women to use birth-control devices, agree 
to be sterilized or undergo abortions, 
while also decreeing that those with more 


than one child must lose 10% of their in- | & 


come for at least five years. Some affluent 
farmers, however, are no longer deterred 
by the financial penalty. As more and 
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more young men have begun looking 
westward, enrollment in the once presti- 
gious Communist Youth League, the par- 
ty’s junior partner, has plummeted. “Peo- 
ple are now very pragmatic,” observes a 
27-year-old student in Peking. “They no 
longer care about ideology but are only 
preoccupied with personal well-being. 
The young worry about love and mar- 
riage, the workers about bonuses, the 
peasants about getting rich, and the intel- 
lectuals about going abroad. We've all be- 
come slick and sly.” 


by Chinese standards. Last year, ac- 

cording to Chinese press reports, 
700 of the 800 pupils at a Shanghai high 
school enjoyed subscriptions to Story, a 
tabloid filled with teasing tales of lechery 
and lust. Feng Bing, 17, a typical teen-age 
inmate in a Shanghai reform school, told 
a visitor that he was committed to the in- 
stitute for watching foreign movies. Later, 
his principal disclosed that Feng was ac- 
tually found guilty of seducing twelve- 
year-old girls. Even premarital and unor- 
thodox sex have come out into the open. 
“Many of the abortions we perform are on 
unmarried girls,” says a Peking gynecolo- 
gist. “A few weeks ago, I performed one 
on a 23-year-old worker. It was her 
third.” A pedestrian on Shanghai's bus- 
tling Nanking Road may find himself so- 
licited by tight-jeaned, leather-jacketed 
homosexuals. 

Such developments have bolstered the 
suspicions of those who fear that free en- 
terprise is ushering in some dangerous 
kinds of freedom. When Deng issued a 
routine warning against “bourgeois deca- 
dence” at the Central Committee plenum 
last October, middle-level cadres jumped 
at the opportunity to crack down. Deng 
Liqun, head of the party’s propaganda de- 
partment, launched scorching tirades 
against “obscene, barbarous and reaction- 
ary materials,” and official party newspa- 
pers ran finger-wagging articles under 
headlines like WE WANT TO IMPORT JAP- 
ANESE COMPUTERS, NOT STRIPTEASE. 

But in redressing the balance, the au- 
thorities soon went to extremes. As party 
officials tried to eradicate foreign imports 
from pornography to humanism, from 
Jean-Paul Sartre to Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull, much of the country was tight- 
ened to the point of suffocation. By De- 
cember, the campaign against what came 
to be known as “spiritual pollution” 
seemed on the brink of turning into a full- 
scale and perhaps uncontrollable assault 
against all foreign matter. Intensely 
alarmed by that prospect, Deng instantly 
set about quelling it. Within a month, the 
leaders had quietly let the entire issue 
drop. By March, it is said, they had eased 
Deng Liqun into a powerless corner. 

Yet the regime cannot easily cure the 
jadedness of China’s 250 million citizens 
between the ages of 30 and 45 who be- 
came, quite literally, rebels without a 
cause. Millions of them passed through 
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Making Free Enterprise Click 


[prvi t gate in Harbin, a city of 2 million in northern China. Bai 
Shiming, 29, an energetic young bachelor, is preparing to open his shop, the 
Xiurong photographic studio. Bai sports a gray, Western-style suit and light tan 
shirt but no tie. He checks to see that all the lights are working properly, then 
readies his ancient-looking plate camera. A few minutes later the first customers 
arrive, usually in groups of two or three. Most request simple unsmiling head 
SS pictures, Bai can provide a white dress 
with train. 

Bai is of a rare breed: an urban entrepreneur working in direct competition 
with the state. With the help ofa brother and sister, Bai handles 80 to 100 customers 
a day in his neat, red-painted studio, which he keeps open until 8 p.m. seven days a 
week. He works in the darkroom until midnight, processing the negatives and re- 
touching them toeliminate warts, wrinkles and other unflattering features. “I don’t 
rest,” Bai says. “Even during festivals, I never close. ” Bai usually charges less than 
one yuan (50¢) for a portrait, undercutting prices at the state-run photographic 
studio up the street. After paying rent, salaries and buying supplies, Bai nets be- 
tween 180 and 200 yuan ($90 to $100) a month. While hardly a princely sum, that is 
three times the average urban worker's salary. As Bai is quick to note, it is also 
higher than the wages of each of his three other brothers, a boilermaker, a security 

E _guardanda storekeeper. Bai 
7 Econspicuously enjoys being 
Shis own master. Says he: 
E“We can work, or we can 
“stop working.” 
The basic skills came 
from Bai’s father, a photog- 
rapher who was employed 
in a state-owned studio. Bai 
worked at odd jobs as a la- 
borer and a painter until 
1979, when the government 
began to encourage people 
to go into business for them- 
selves. His assets were mea- 
ger: some photographic 
equipment and furniture 
from the 1950s left to him by 
his father. But the state 
made things click by offer- 
ing a three-year tax exemp- 
tion. “I was nervous whether I could make money or not,” Bai said. “People don’t 
like to start things on their own.” Although Bai initially feared that the leadership's 
enthusiasm for private enterprise might wane, he is convinced that it will not, at 
least for the time being. “I now firmly believe the policy is reliable,” he says. 

Bai attributes his success to lower prices, higher quality and his willingness to 
work long hours. To express his gratitude to the government for giving him the op- 
portunity to launch his own business and improve his family’s status, he joined the 
Communist Party last year. On the wall of his waiting room, he proudly displays 
the evidence of his success: a framed certificate of his designation by provincial au- 
thorities as a “model worker” and a carefully mounted photo of himself with hun- 
dreds of other young Chinese whoattended a party meeting in Peking last summer. 
In the picture, Bai is seated near General Secretary Hu Yaobang. Says Bai: “I ex- 
pressed thanks to Hu Yaobang on behalf of the people of the province.” 

Ever since Harbin’s newspaper began to publish stories about him, Bai has 
become a local celebrity. He smiles ruefully as he describes how scores of young 
people have walked into his shop just to meet him. “Some ask me for advice,” he 
says. “Some ask me to teach them, some show an interest in my life.” Bai has also 
received more than 300 fan letters, including a few marriage proposals. 

Despite his pride in being the first member of his family to achieve such suc- 
cess, Bai remains pessimistic about the future of free enterprise in China. He be- 
lieves that while private ownership may be an immediate necessity, state control 
will provide more economic growth in the long run. “As a theory, private enter- 
prise is opposed to Marxism,” he explains. “But in China at this stage, we need all 
sorts of forms of production. As socialism develops toward Communism, my:job 
will be less and less important.” What will Bai do then? “With the development 
of bigger factories run by the state,” he responds, “I can get a job there.” 





























Bai Shiming in front of his photo studio 
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adolescence as Red Guards who looted 
stores, destroyed buildings and persecuted 
intellectuals, all in the name of Maoism. 
Only much later did they realize that they 
had been nothing but pawns in their lead- 
ers’ power struggles. “We were scarred 
and disillusioned,” recalls a 34-year-old 
former Red Guard who today works as an 
interpreter in a foreign bank in Peking. 
“After all the filthy politics and empty 
sloganeering, we had no lofty ideals left.” 

Even those who had no ideals to lose 
feel lost after three decades of watching 
the party line zigzag. Yihua (alienation) 
has become a fashionable buzzword on 
many campuses. “What kind of society do 
we have now?” is a catch phrase heard 
around the nation. Nor has the present 
government, with its constant revisions 
and fluctuations, helped answer that 
question. Earlier this month, the official 
party newspaper, the People’s Daily, first 
denounced the “poisonous legacy” of the 
left, then deplored the “moral laxity” of 
the right. As yesterday’s hero 
becomes today’s reprobate 
and tomorrow a rehabilitated 
hero, many grow wary and 
weary of all ideology. “All 
these negations of the nega- 
tion are naturally baffling to 
us,” says a 56-year-old paint- 
er. “In the end, you ask, 
‘What do I believe in? What 
should I believe in?’ ” 

These questions are 
raised most urgently by the 
persistent victims of the po- 
litical flip-flops: the 20 mil- 
lion Chinese who by virtue of 
being educated are consid- 
ered to be “intellectuals.” 
Though the new regime is 
undoubtedly less merciless 
than Mao’s, it has shown a 


frightening propensity for re- Farmers diligently reaping wheat in Yunnan province last November 
lapsing into violent bouts of Peasants now enjoy inducements to work hard, earn more and live well. 


puritanism and dogmatism. 

In 1979 Deng released the country from 
the cultural straitjacket of the Mao era, 
admitting Shakespeare and Updike, 
Mickey Mouse and Muhammad Ali, the 
Beatles and the Boston Symphony. In the 
following year, however, he endorsed a 
brutal backlash. By 1981 leftist ideologues 
were publicly censuring Playwright Bai 
Hua, who had dared to let one of his char- 
acters ask her father, “You love your 
motherland, but does she love you?” The 
following month, Bai was given a national 
award for his poetry by the Ministry of 
Culture. When Bai wrote another play 
last year, he took the precaution of setting 
it in the uncontroversial past. Sure 
enough, however, King of Wu's Spear and 
King of Yue's Sword was castigated for 
“attacking the present by explaining the 
past.” Says another noted playwright: 
“The general attitude of intellectuals is 
wait and see. There are still gusts of wind. 
It will take time to cool down.” 

If the educated thinkers threaten the 
government with their novel ideas, the 
uneducated peasants alarm it with their 
abiding devotion to superstition. Last 


spring the official press reported a chilling 
revival of gruesome rural rituals. Fathers 
were burning their families to death in the 
belief that they would thus earn a short 
cut to heaven; charlatans were posing as 
“emperors” in order to win sexual favors 
from credulous country women. An epi- 
demic of public rites of exorcism led to a 
series of grisly deaths. In one notorious in- 
cident, Party Member Liu Wenxue enlist- 
ed a self-styled witch to exorcise his wife, 
who had just received hospital treatment 
for heart disease. The witch proceeded to 
puncture the woman’s nose with a knife, 
string her up to the ceiling and jerk her 
neck with a whip. Four days later, the pa- 
tient died. Liu received only a mild offi- 
cial reprimand. 

Most alarming of all, peasants who 
believe the birth of a female child is a sign 
of divine disfavor have revived the prac- 
tice of drowning baby girls at birth. They 
have indirectly been encouraged by the 
government's preference for single-child 





ters that, on an average, were six times 
that size. Since living space has become 
the nation’s most precious commodity, 
those who control housing permits and 
those in the construction business wield 
inordinate power. Numerous blocks of 
apartments have remained empty for 
months while different groups bickered 
over how to divide the spoils. Some offi- 
cials have made a killing in the confusion. 
Zheng Suzhi, party secretary in Zhejiang 
province, blithely canceled more than 
$200,000 in debts owed the state by some 
Hong Kong merchants, who had bought 
apartments in China. Zheng was reward- 
ed by the beneficiaries with an invitation 
to Hong Kong and $6,000 worth of elec- 
tronic equipment. When his racket was 
exposed, Zheng received no punishment 
beyond “discipline within the party.” 
This kind of double standard has be- 
come especially glaring ever since the 
government launched an unprecedented- 
ly severe crackdown on crime last sum- 
mer. Although 6,000 Chinese 
ghave been executed, high- 
Zlevel party leaders continue 
Eto escape prosecution, let 
Falone imprisonment. “Is ev- 
serybody really equal under 
‘the law?” asked the People’s 
§ Daily. Earlier this year, the 
$ paper published the shocking 
story of Duan Yuanlai, for- 
mer director of the Changde 
© City Tobacco Plant. In 1969 
he was charged with murder. 
A witness’s false evidence 
won his acquittal. In 1978 
he was charged with rape, 
> but no action was taken 
when he adamantly denied 
the charge. In 1981 he was 
placed under investigation 
for corruption, but friendly 
Officials refused to pursue the 















families. In Xiaogan county of Hubei 
province last year there were almost four 
times as many boys as girls under the age 
of three. 

The success of the government's eco- 
nomic programs has also given rise to a 
clutch of unprecedented problems. So 
many curious visitors want to witness the 
economic miracle of Shenzhen firsthand 
that the government has had to erect a 
metal fence, complete with patrol road 
and sweeping arc lights, along the length 
of the zone’s 54-mile border. Workers in 
the cities, whose $40-a-month wage used 
to be twice as high as that of the average 
farmer, must now watch uneducated vil- 
lagers take home $400 a month. Jealous, 
or “red-eyed,” party cadres vent their re- 
sentment against prosperous peasants by 
resorting to extortion or exploitation. 

The greatest discrepancies are those 
that separate party officials from the com- 
mon man. Millions of families in cities 
like Shanghai are squeezed into apart- 
ments of 90 sq. ft. or less. Yet a party sur- 
vey last November revealed that some 
21,000 party officials enjoyed living quar- 





inquiry. The same thing hap- 
pened two years later. Last 
year, after party leaders elected Duan a 
“model worker,” he was caught raping 
another woman. Still nothing happened. 
Only when Peking’s investigators dis- 
covered he had defrauded the state of 
more than $13 million, was Duan finally 
arrested. 


luck. He is watched more closely 

than even his comrade in Moscow. 
Much of the spying is conducted by unof- 
ficial, unobtrusive snoops who belong to 
street committees, party-run groups 
formed to monitor local communities. 
These self-styled voyeurs and vigilantes, 
often middle-aged women, pry into such 
matters as whether a woman is illegally 
pregnant or whether a neighbor owns a 
cassette recorder (just in case the govern- 
ment chooses to make foreign tapes ille- 
gal). Officials of the Public Security Bu- 
reau, a national police force, can arrest a 
citizen at any time, using “administrative 
measures” that involve no lawyer, no 
court and no appeal. 

One activity that leads to unpleasant 


T' man in the street has no such 
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The Lifetime Service Guarantee. 

Only Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealers offer it. 

Only Ford, Lincoln, and Mercury 
owners can get it. 

The Lifetime Service Guarantee is 
so extensive, it covers virtually every 
repair on your car or light truck, for 
as long as you own it. Period. 

And it doesn’t matter whether you 
bought it new, or used. Or who you 
bought it from. 

No other dealer, no other repair 
service — foreign or domestic — 
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Only these two guarantee 
their repairs for life. 


offers this kind of security. 

Now, when you pay for a covered 
repair once, you never have to pay 
for the same yng again. Ever. 

The Dealer who did the work will 
fix it free. Free parts. Free labor. 
For life. 

But here's the best part: The 
Lifetime Service Guarantee is itself 
free. A limited warranty on thou- 
sands of parts in normal use. 

Things not covered are routine 
maintenance parts, belts, hoses, 
sheet metal, and upholstery. 


How can we guarantee repairs for 
life? Because we're confident of the 
quality of our workmanship and the 
parts we use. 

The Lifetime Service Guarantee. 
See your participating Ford or 
Lincoln-Mercury Dealer. 


LIFETIME 
SERVICE 
GUARANTEE 


WE FIX CARS FOR KEEPS. 


























investigation, and sometimes to forced re- 
location, is unauthorized contact with for- 
eigners. Uniformed policemen armed 
with pistols stand guard over Peking’s res- 
idential compounds for foreigners to keep 
unapproved Chinese visitors out. Ob- 
serves Michel Oksenberg of the Universi- 
ty of Michigan: “The previous totalitarian 
system under the domination of a single 
dictator is yielding to an authoritarian 
system with a collective leadership at the 
top. The instruments of totalitarian con- 
trol have yet to be dismantled.” 

Six months ago, Deng launched what 
may be his final attempt to put his own 
mark, and some irreversible spin, on the 
history of China. Frankly admitting that it 
was “currently beset with many serious 
problems,” the Communist Party leader- 
ship announced a three-year plan to re- 
view the ideological credentials of its 40 
million members. The drive is 
designed in effect to purge the 
party of around a million un- 
regenerate leftists, the ma- 
jority of them ill-educated 
Maoists who have been des- 
perately clinging to power. 

The new “rectification” 
campaign requires all party 
members endure self-criti- 
cism, attend weekly study ses- . 
sionsand digest three volumes 
of prescribed readings. All, 
ironically, are techniques pio- 
neered and perfected by Mao 
(who once declared, “Self- 
criticism is like eating dog- 
meat: if you haven't tried it, 
you don’t know what you're 
missing”). But the reformers 


have taken care to avoid the The Sie of micciaile Ponei supports arare public sarheatt of Mao 
mass rallies, shrill tiradesand Despite all the reforms, the only certainty in China is uncertainty. 


media fanfare of purges past. 

Says a Peking party functionary: “Deng 
doesn’t want this to develop into a move- 
ment that will create chaos and instill 
fear.” 


the campaign is sputtering. Much 

of China’s leadership remains an 
immovable object of orthodoxy. The 
staunchest Maoist loyalists are within the 
4.2 million-strong People’s Liberation 
Army, whose upper ranks have become a 
stagnant gerontocracy. The youngest of 
the nine men on the Central Military 
Commission is 70; three of its four vice 
chairmen, like Chairman Deng, have 
passed their 80th birthday. Even the Peo- 
ple’s Daily has been moved to complain 
that “some of our leading cadres are like 
document-reading machines, speaking 
rather than acting and just sitting there 
unless they get a push from above.” 

But Deng is singularly adept at ac- 
commodating his opponents without ever 
letting them escape his control. In partic- 
ular, he has deployed some deft dialectical 
sleight of hand to dismantle Maoism 
without entirely discrediting Mao. He can 
hardly afford to denounce the former 


Fi: all its delicate handling, however, 
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leader too vehemently: 50 years ago, after 
all, Deng was a participant in Mao's ep- 
ochal Long March, and some 25 years ago 
he was helping Mao administer brutal 
punishment to hundreds of thousands of 
intellectuals. But since he assumed power, 
Deng has published his belief that “every 
Chinese knows that without Chairman 
Mao there would be no new China.” At 
the same time, he has not restrained the 
Official press from indicting the shaping 
hand of Chinese Communism for “subjec- 
tivity, one-sidedness, hauteur and lack of 
humility.” Most cunning of all, Deng has 


stretched the procrustean bed of Maoism 
to fit his own needs. By adapting such 
Maoist phrases as “seeking truth from 
facts” and “the mass line” to his own pur- 
poses, he has given the impression that he 
has been more faithful to “the thought of 
Mao” than the Great Helmsman himself. 
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Remaining implacably nonaligned, 
China is happy to deal with all comers. 
This year it will boost its trade with the So- 
viet Union by 60%, yet receive $600 mil- 
lion in foreign investment from the U.S. Its 
foreign trade will exceed $40 billion, ten 
times as much as in 1968. To accommo- 
date Western firms, Peking has passed 
new tax and patent laws. “We're talking 
megabucks,” says a Washington official 
who has handled trade with China for sev- 
eral years. “American oil companies will 
be in China for the next 50 years.” 

But will the reformists? Only last 
month Deng told Japan’s Prime Minister, 
Yasuhiro Nakasone, “In another five 
years, I don’t expect to be alive.” Adept at 
maneuvering behind the scenes (he has 
twice turned down the title of Premier), 
Deng has done everything possible to 
clear the way for his protégés. Eighteen 
. months after he pledged his 
3 support to. Mao’s_hand- 
= Picked successor as Chair- 
man, Hua Guofeng, Deng re- 
Splaced hitn with General 
=Secretary Hu Yaobang and 
sinstalled Zhao Ziyang as Pre- 
*mier. Now most experts 
~ agree that although the 
“open door” will continue to 
swing on its hinges, it has 
been open so wide for so long 
that even if the leftists could 
close it again, they would 
only lock in Deng’s changes. 
Says a Western diplomat in 
Peking: “If you gave Deng a 
20% chance of succeeding in 
1978, you would give him an 
85% chance now.” 

But for more than 2,500 








Meanwhile, Deng has forced China 
out of the ethnocentricity developed over 
two millenniums of imperial supremacy 
and resuscitated by the almost religious 
xenophobia of Mao, while urging it to 
look outward for its economic models. 
“The Chinese have rediscovered that they 
are the center of the world,” observes a 
Western diplomat in Peking. “They have 
put themselves in the position of being 
courted by everyone.” 

Most impressive has been the aplomb 
of Peking and its fresh, well-groomed 
teams of multilingual emissaries. China 
has succeeded in courting Pakistan with- 
out alienating India; it has wooed the 
moderate gulf states and also convinced 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
that Peking alone understands its plight. 
Most important of all, China seems close 
to recovering sovereignty over the British 
colony of Hong Kong on its own terms. 
Last week, while visiting Peking for the 
twelfth round of talks, Foreign Secretary 
Sir Geoffrey Howe became the first Brit- 
ish official to concede publicly that Brit- 
ain will return the colony to China when 
its lease over the New Territories expires 
in 1997. 
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years the only certainty in 
China has been uncertainty 
Again and again the country has endured 
civil tumult, foreign invasion and the 
eternal vicious circle of flood, famine and 
disease. A century ago, the country was 
courting modernity and Western technol- 
ogy under the slogan “Chinese Learning 
for the Essence, Western Learning for the 
Application.” Fifty years ago, Chiang 
Kai-shek and his Nationalist government 
were encouraging economic growth, sci- 
entific advancement and managerial ex- 
pertise. Both drives proved short-lived. In | 
settling old scores, the present regime | 
may have established new conflicts. In 
addition, its fondness for what Nakasone 
calls “a process of trial and error’’ makes 
any prediction especially precarious. 

At the dawn of the Cultural Rev- 
olution, Mao wrote to his wife that after 
his death the rightists would seize 
power. But, he went on to assure her, 
leftists would soon take it back again. 
Deng and China have helped the first 
part of the prophecy to come true. For 
all their achievements, though, they 
know that the second part is by no 
means impossible. —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by David Aikman and Jaime A. 
FlorCruz/Peking 
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Libya’s Ministry of Fear 











Shots from a London embassy stir fury and lead to a break in relations 


don’s serene and elegant St. James’s 

Square, and a political demonstration 

was taking place outside the Libyan 
embassy. Only about 70 opponents of Lib- 
yan Leader Muammar Gaddafi were on 
hand, chanting slogans like “Down with 
Gaddafi” and carrying placards declaring 
GADDAFI KILLS STUDENTS. Many of the 
demonstrators wore stocking caps and 
masks to conceal their identities, since 
they had good reason to fear retaliation by 
agents of the Libyan dictator. Also on 
hand were a score of pro-Gaddafi demon- 
strators. But London police had no diffi- 
culty keeping the two groups separate, 
and no one seemed particularly excited. 
Among the police on duty was Constable 
Yvonne Fletcher, 25, who stood facing the 


: t was a bright spring morning in Lon- 


protesters, relaxed and smiling, with her | 


hands clasped behind her back. 


Suddenly, the crack of rapid gunfire | 


split the air as bullets sprayed the crowd 


from an embassy window above. Thus be- | 


gan a crisis between Britain and Libya 
that, by Sunday, led to a rupture in diplo- 
matic relations. Further heightening the 
tension during a tumultuous Easter week, 

| a bomb of unknown origin exploded in a 
terminal at London’s Heathrow Airport 
two days earlier, injuring 25 people. 
Outside the Libyan embassy on Tues- 
day morning, spectators had noted the di- 
rection from which the hail of bullets had 
come. “Someone stuck a submachine gun 


out an upper window of the embassy and | 
began to fire,” said one eyewitness. “It | 


was quite a short burst.” Constable 
Fletcher immediately sank to the pave- 
ment, clutching her abdomen. Her fiancé, 
fellow Constable Michael Liddle, 24, tried 
desperately to reach her in the crowd. Ev- 
erywhere, Arab demonstrators tumbled 
over one another as they dove for the 
pavement to escape the indiscrimi- 
nate bullets. British bystanders who 
had been idly watching the demon- 
stration seemed dazed by what had 
happened. Shouted a police officer: 
“That's a real live machine gun with 
real live bullets. Get the hell out of 
the square and do it now!” 

Within moments the square, 
tucked between the stuffy clubs of 
Pall Mall and the glossy arcades of 
Piccadilly, had been transformed 
into a scene of terror, Eleven people 
were hit by the machine-gun fire, 
and fell like stones. A police marks- 
man in a pale blue flak jacket leaped 
over a patch of daffodils, wielding a 
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rifle equipped with a special sniper sight. 
Overhead, a police helicopter circled 
noisily in the Wedgwood sky. Office 
workers scrambled across roofs and down 
fire escapes to safety. Sirens screamed as 
ambulances picked up the wounded and 
sped them to Westminster Hospital for 
emergency treatment. It was there, as 
surgeons fought to save her life, that the 
young policewoman died. 
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One of the most curious aspects of the 
shooting was that it had been captured on 
film by two British TV crews on assign- 
ment for Libyan Television. The only 
Libyan journalist involved was in the em- 
bassy at the time of the bloodshed. Identi- 
fied as Saleh Najim, a correspondent with 
the Libyan news agency in London, he 
later emerged from the embassy, was de- 


| tained overnight by police and then was 


released. It seemed very odd that Libyan 
Television had engaged two film crews to 
record an anti-Gaddafi demonstration in 
London. Though nobody could prove it, 
some experts on Libyan affairs suspected 
that the real purpose of the filming might 


| have been to record what happens to Lib- 


yan citizens overseas when they have the 
bad judgment to stage a demonstration 
against the government of Colonel Gad- 
dafi. For four years now, the Gaddafi gov- 
ernment has committed a series of assas- 
sinations of Libyan nationals in at least 
four European cities. Last week’s attack 
was the latest and the most brazen. 

From the beginning, the British gov- 
ernment was caught in a bizarre dilem- 
ma. It lacked the legal right to invade the 
embassy, which under international law 
is recognized as Libyan territory. In 1979 
the embassy was taken over by a group of | 
students, apparently with Gaddafi’s bless- | 
ing, and ever since has been known as the | 
“Libyan People’s Bureau.” Two months 
ago, it was seized by another group, 
known as the “Libyan Revolutionary Stu- 
dents Force,” again apparently with Gad- 
dafi’s approval. The result of this peculiar 
manifestation of Libyan diplomacy was 
that the British Foreign Office did not | 


| even know last week who was officially | 


representing Libya in the United King- | 


| dom. It was assumed that there were 
| about 20 people in the embassy who could 


be said to have diplomatic immunity, 
but there were an unknown number 
of other people who were there unof- 
ficially. As of last week, the British 
had no way of knowing who fired the 
shots that killed Yvonne Fletcher. 
The larger problem for the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, who was off on a state visit 
to Portugal when the shooting took 
place, was the presence of some 8,500 
Britons in Libya. The British embas- 
sy in Tripoli was quickly surrounded 
by a mob of angry Libyans, and Am- 
bassador Oliver Miles had difficulty | 
getting out so that he could negotiate | 
with Libyan officials. As might have | 
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been expected, Gaddafi claimed that the 
British police must be blamed for the 
whole affair. He said that the Libyans 
were sorry about the death of the police- 
woman, but continued, “It was not our 
| fault. We did not do it. Your police know 
| who did it, and to say that the shooting 

was from the bureau building is a lie—a 
| total lie.” He added, “Our people are very, 
| very angry. We hope we can control the 
situation.” 

The first sign of impending trouble 
had reached the British government 
Monday evening, the night before the 
shooting. Two members of the Libyan 
| embassy staff in London visited the For- 
| eign Office and asked to see Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, the Foreign Secretary, who was in 
Peking at the time. The Libyans instead 
| left their message with his subordinates 
| The anti-Gaddafi demonstration sched 
uled for the next day, they said, must not 
be allowed to take place. The Home Sec- 
retary, Leon Brittan, decided later that 
the government should not interfere, 
though he bolstered the police detach- 
ment on duty at St. James’s Square. As it 
| turned out, a U.S. intelligence satellite in- 
| tercepted a telephone message from the 
Gaddafi government to its London repre- 
sentatives ordering them not to react 
“passively” to the forthcoming demon- 
stration. But this information did not 
reach the British government until it was 
| too late 





he first reaction to the shooting 

was Outrage. Declared Home Sec- 

retary Brittan: “This unprovoked 

and barbaric onslaught is intoler- 
able.” That sentiment was echoed in 
many Western capitals. In Washington, 
the State Department called the Libyan 
action “absolutely scandalous.” Secretary 
of State George Shultz criticized Gadda- 
fis behavior as “out of bounds” and 
characterized Libya as “a troublemaker 
in the world.” In Egypt, which has its own 
complaints against its radical next-door 
neighbor, the semiofficial newspaper a/- 
Ahram described Gaddafi as “‘a sick ter- 
| rorist” obsessed with “satanic games.’ 

But in London, official anger soon 
gave way to a realization that the crisis 
would require some careful and, perhaps, 
protracted diplomacy. Lines of communi- 
cation were quickly set up between police 
negotiators and the Libyans inside the 
embassy. Police assured the Libyans that 
there was no plan to storm the building, as 
the British had done in 1980 to free hos- 
tages held at the Iranian embassy. On 
that occasion, the British pointed out to 
the Libyans, they had acted at the request 
of the Iranian government. On the first 
day of last week’s standoff, British au- 
thorities sent sandwiches, lemonade and 
cigarettes to the Libyans inside. Next day 
a more elaborate lunch was delivered by 
an Arab diplomat, who continued to serve 
throughout the week as both a food-bear- 
er and a negotiator 

As a first step toward a solution, the 
British government asked Muftah Fitouri, 
who had been a diplomat at the Libyan 
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embassy before it was taken 
over two months ago by the 
more recent group of student 
extremists, to come to the 
Foreign Office. There he met 
with Minister of State Rich- 
ard Luce, who expressed 
his government’s outrage 
over the killing of Constable 
Fletcher. Luce repeated the 
British demand that the Lib- 
yan embassy be vacated tem- 
porarily and that the British 
be allowed to search the 
premises for arms and explo- 
sives. Some reports suggested 
that the British also offered 
safe conduct out of the coun- 
try for all embassy occupants. 


At the same time, Libyan ob- Bomb-damaged baggage-carrousel area at London's Heathrow Airport 


servers hinted that Gaddafi 
might permit the surrender of the person 
or persons who fired the machine gun but 
that he would not consent to a search of 
the embassy. On Thursday, the British 
embassy in Tripoli was again surrounded 
by hundreds of government-backed dem- 
onstrators, and tempers were growing 
short. In London, when asked whether it 
was “fair to say that negotiations 
are making progress,” a Foreign Office 
spokesman snapped, “It is fair to say 
nothing about the discussions.” 

As the Easter weekend began, the 
British government continued to ex- 
change proposals with the mercurial Gad- 








ees 


dafi. Thatcher had returned from Portu- 
gal and was being briefed on the situation 
by Brittan Friday evening when news ar- 
rived of the explosion at Heathrow Air- 
port. The bomb had ripped through a bag- 
gage-carrousel area in the terminal that 
serves Europe and North Africa. Most of 
the injured were arriving passengers who 
were waiting for their luggage. Of the 25 
who were taken to a hospital for treat- 
ment, only one was seriously hurt. Au- 
thorities immediately sealed off the air- 
port, creating a traffic nightmare for 
holiday travelers. An anarchist group 
called the “Angry Brigade” claimed re- 





ISRAEL 


Grave Doubts 
How did the hijackers die? 


he initial accounts were tragically 

straightforward. Two weeks ago, four 
Arab men hijacked a bus south of Tel 
Aviv. Their demand: free 25 Palestinians 
being held in Israeli jails or else the vehi- 
cle and its 39 passengers would be blown 
up. Then followed a tense, almost ten- 
hour standoff. Dozens of soldiers ringed 
the bus; inside, one of the terrorists could 
be seen holding a grenade launcher. Fi- 
nally, at 4:45 a.m., Israeli commandos 
rushed the bus. Two terrorists were killed 
instantly, and the other two died of their 
wounds on the way to the hospital. One 
passenger died and seven were injured in 
the crossfire. Another grim episode of ter- 
rorism, so depressingly familiar to all Is- 
raelis, appeared to be at an end. 

As it turns out, however, some details 
remain unclear. There is no doubt that 
two of the terrorists were killed during the 
retaking of the bus; photographs of them, 
one slumped in the driver’s seat and the 
other in the back row, were flashed 
around the world. But disturbing ques- 
tions are being asked in Israel about how 
badly wounded the other two Arabs really 
were and about the circumstances of their 
deaths. Defense Minister Moshe Arens, 








who personally directed the rescue opera- 
tion, is considering whether to hold an 
official inquiry. 

The troubling questions were sparked 
by pictures taken at the scene by two Is- 
raeli newspaper photographers, Alex Li- 
bak of Hadashot and Shmuel Rachmani 
of Maariv. Libak’s photograph shows a 
young man, handcuffed and looking unin- 
jured, being led away from the bus by a 
pair of security officials dressed in civilian 
clothes. Rachmani’s photograph shows 
another young man, head down and with 
a small trace of blood on his face, being 


One of the terrorists killed during the raid 
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sponsibility for the bombing, 
but officials did not take its 
word seriously. The British 
government has a number of 
enemies, including the Irish 
Republican Army, that could 
have been responsible. For 
obvious reasons, Libyans 
were also among the sus- 
pects. But as an airport 
spokesman pointed out, the 
bomb “could have been 
planted here, or it could have 
come in with luggage from a 
multitude of destinations.” 
On Sunday, Minister of 
State Luce announced that 
because Libya’s response 
to the British demands had 
been “wholly inadequate” 
Britain would break diplo- 
matic relations with Libya immediately; 
London set a deadline of midnight on 
April 29 for all Libyans in the embassy 
to leave the country. It was a difficult 
step for the British to take, since 
it would presumably mean freedom 
for Yvonne Fletcher’s killer. But the 
Thatcher government realized, obviously 
with regret, that it had little chance of 
convicting a man who had had plenty 
of time to destroy any incriminating evi- 
dence and in any case could probably 
claim diplomatic immunity from prose- 
cution. —Sy William E. Smith. Reported by 
Bonnie Angelo and Frank Melville/London 





hustled away by an Israeli brigadier gen- 
eral and two uniformed soldiers. 

Israeli military censors have banned 
the publication of both pictures. But Ha- 
dashot Editor Yossi Klein took Libak’s 
photograph to Banny Shuiel, a village in 
the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip from 
which the terrorists came. Relatives and 
neighbors immediately identified the 
handcuffed man in the picture as Majid 
Abu-Gumaa, one of the four terrorists. On 
the other hand, Klein also showed the 
photo to the bus driver and four passen- 
gers; all five said that the man was not one 
of the terrorists. “I can’t say the matter is 
clear-cut either way,” Klein told TIME Je- 
rusalem Correspondent David Halevy. 

Abu-Gumaa’s relatives contend that 
the picture proves that Abu-Gumaa was 
in relatively good shape when he was 
captured, which would imply he was 
killed later by the Israelis. The official 
statements have done little to dispel the 
mystery. The first announcement, com- 
ing about an hour after the commando 
raid, did not mention the terrorists at all, 
while the second statement eight hours 
later simply said all four had been killed. 
It was not until the next day that an Is- 
raeli army spokesman stated that “two 
terrorists were killed when our forces 
broke into the bus. The other two died 
later, on the way to the hospital.” It is the 
last sentence that leaves so many Israelis 
wanting to know more. = 
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THE SPORTY 

TRUCK PRICED DOWN 
WITH OTHER PEOPLES 
BASE TRUCKS. 


If you like the idea of a sporty 
truck but don’t like the idea of 
what it might cost, we suggest 
you check out the B2000 SE-5. Its 
sticker price is low. And its list of 
standard features is long: 

A. 5-speed overdrive trans- 
mission. B. Dual sport mirrors. 
C. Raised white-letter steel-belted 
radials on white spoker wheels. 
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D. Handsome instrument panel 
plus stalk-mounted controls 
for turn signals, lights, ers, 
washer. E. Step bumper. F. Cut 
pile carpeting. G. Swing-out 
side vent windows; tinted glass 
throughout. H. Trip odometer. 
I. Sporty stripes 

Along with a 2-litre OHC 
engine strong enough to haul a 
1400-Ib. payload, the SE-5 comes 
with a maintenance-free battery 
intermittent-action w ipers 
power-assisted brakes, remote 
releases for hood and fuel-filler 
door, side-window demisters 
tie-down hooks, and more 
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Holidex li® the industry's first bi-modal 


reservation system, ensures that your room is 
waiting at over 1700 hotels in more than 50 countries. 
For reservations just call 800-HOLIDAY. 

















ZIMBABWE 


Terror in Matabeleland — 





World 








First chickens, then goats, then children 


he report from Zimbabwe's Bishops’ 

Conference, an organization of Ro- 
man Catholic churchmen, was not pleas- 
ant reading for Prime Minister Robert 
Mugabe. It accused the Zimbabwe army 
of waging a campaign of terror in parts of 
Matabeleland province, into which gov- 
ernment troops had been sent in January 
to flush out antigovernment rebels. The 
bishops charged that physical brutality 
was commonplace against the area’s 
450,000 inhabitants. “People are beaten 
up on the mere suspicion that they are 
helping dissidents or when they say they 
do not know anything about dissidents,” 
said the report. It charged that army com- 
manders had adopted a “policy of starva- 
tion,” telling villagers that they “would 
first have to eat their chickens, then their 
goats, then their cattle and then their own 
children.” 

The bishops’ charges echoed other re- 
ports in recent months. Refugees who fled 
into neighboring Botswana told of beat- 
ings, rape and torture by government 
forces, and of villagers being denied food 
supplies as a result of a stringent 18-hour 
curfew and a ban on transport in and out 
of the region. The bishops’ report, 
which was given to the government 
two weeks before it was released 
publicly last week, stung the Prime 
Minister. Mugabe, 60, who was 
brought up a Catholic and educated 
at the Catholic Kutama Mission, 
wished the churchmen “success in 
their prayers,” but declared that 
“the task of running the country be- 
longs to the government.” 

At Independence Day ceremo- | 
nies on the fourth anniversary of 
Zimbabwe's nationhood last week, 
Mugabe defended his government’s 
policies in Matabeleland. “We have 
built more roads, schools, clinics 


Robert Mugabe 





Joshua Nkomo 





and boreholes in that area than we 
have anywhere else in the coun- 
try,” he said. As for the government cam- 
paign against the rebels, he declared that 
the situation “has been brought under 
control.” The curfew has been cut back to 
the period from dusk to dawn, and buses 
and private transportation are once again 
permitted. President Canaan Banana, 
who is a member of the Matabele tribe, 
assured Zimbabweans that the curfew 
that still existed in some parts of the 
province would “not last a day longer 
than necessary.” 

The troubled territory has been a 
problem off and on since the country 
achieved independence in 1980, when 
rivalry between the two former guer- 
rilla confederates, Mugabe and Joshua 
Nkomo, broke into virtual tribal warfare. 
Matabeleland is the homeland of the Ma- 
| tabele tribe and of Nkomo, and Mugabe's 


Tribal warfare between former allies. 


victory in the nationwide elections moved 
many of Nkomo’s supporters to become 
rebellious. Nkomo himself was sacked 
from the Cabinet two years ago, after he 
was accused of plotting to overthrow the 
government. The territory is also plagued 
by armed bandits who kill as well as plun- 
der. Over the past two years, dozens of 
white farmers have been murdered. At 
least 75 people were murdered by anti- 
government terrorists in the last half of 
1983. In March, saboteurs blew up the 
country’s main power station at Hwange, 
causing nationwide electricity shortages. 
Zimbabwe’s Home Affairs Minister, 
Simbi Mubako, has repeatedly charged 
that South Africa has been supplying the 
rebels with bases, weapons and funds. 
Mugabe also blames Nkomo for failing to 
condemn the violence by his supporters. 
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But every time government troops have 
been sent into the province, there have 


been charges that the army was as bad as 
or worse than the dissidents. A special 
combat unit, the Fifth Brigade, acquired 
an especially notorious reputation. Last 
year, however, their North Korean advis- 
ers returned home, and a resident British 
military unit took over advanced training 





| of the Fifth Brigade. When the troops re- 


turned to Matabeleland early this year af- 
ter a rise in dissident activity, he warned 
them to practice “humanity and humil- 
ity.” But soon there were new charges of 
brutality. 


he charges have been difficult to veri- 

fy, since foreign journalists have been 
barred from the troubled area and the lo- 
cal press is government controlled. Re- 
porters have had to rely on sporadic ac- 
counts by refugees and occasional covert 
excursions into the curfew area to talk to 
locals. A Western diplomat told TIME last 
week that the British press reports had ex- 
aggerated the stories of killings and mas- 
sacres in the territory. He said there had 
been a few hundred deaths as a result of 
army atrocities in recent months, but not 
the thousands some have alleged. 

Those reports have angered Mugabe, 
who is concerned that they are frighten- 
ing away much needed investment. The 
country is undergoing difficult economic 

times. A severe drought, now in its 
= third year, has crippled agriculture 
Jzand caused widespread hunger in 
_,2the region. Formerly one of the 
=continent’s exporters of food, Zim- 
babwe has used up all its stockpiles 
and this year will be forced to 
import 700,000 tons of corn. The 
shortages are aggravated by the 
presence of some 150,000 refugees 
from neighboring Mozambique 
who have crossed into Zimbabwe in 
search of food. To alleviate the 
country’s economic woes, Mugabe’s 
government has imposed strict new 
austerity measures. In an effort to 
cut foreign exchange and balance 
of payments deficits, almost all 
forms of currency payments abroad 
have been halted. Still, the country has a 
good agricultural base and is expected to 
recover once the rains resume. 

The nagging problems of internal 
strife may not be resolved so easily. At a 
gathering of local editors in Harare last 
week, the Prime Minister hinted that he 
might impose even tighter restrictions on 
foreign journalists, whom he charged with 
a campaign to discredit his government. 
“It is far from being as ugly as they por- 
tray it,” he said. “Zimbabwe will never 
die because the Observer, the Daily Tele- 
graph, the Times of London and the New 
York Times continue to report un- 
favorably about us. We continue to make 
progress and to use whatever means are 
within our boundaries to survive as a 
nation.” —®8y Marguerite Johnson. Reported 
by Marsh Clark/Dukwe, Botswana 
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Pastora addressing his men and prisoners in San Juan del Norte 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


“Zero” Scores One 


A success at the contras’ southern front 


Foy weatherbeaten shacks and a 
grassy airstrip by a swampy river delta 
may not seem like much of a military 
stronghold. But in the year-old guerrilla 
war along Nicaragua's southern border 
with Costa Rica, the jungle hamlet of San 
Juan del Norte has taken ona symbolic im- 
portance well beyond its dubious strategic 
value. After three days of pitched battle 
two weeks ago, contra guerrillas from 
the Democratic Revolutionary Alliance 
(ARDE) overwhelmed the Sandinista garri- 
son in the town and scored their first major 
military victory. After a few uneasy days of 
quiet, Nicaraguan troops counterattacked 
last week. As several hundred soldiers ad- 
vanced, planes and helicopters swooped 
down and bombed the town. The guerrillas 


quickly slipped back into the jungle, leav- 
ing the smoking remains of San Juan del 
Norte to be reclaimed by the Sandinistas. 

The fall and recapture of San Juan del 
Norte are not so much military struggle as 
they are psychological warfare. Before the 
battle, fighting on Nicaragua’s south- 
ern front had seemed little more than the 
personal crusade of Edén Pastora Gomez, 
47. The charismatic “Commander Zero” 
of the Sandinista revolution, Pastora went 
into exile in 1981 when he became disillu- 
sioned with the growing Soviet and Cuban 
influence in Nicaragua. Within months 
the fortunes of ARDE had reached such a 
low point that his financially strapped 
army moved into Costa Rican refugee 
camps. Critics joked that the “zero” in his 





The commander's forces firing at Sandinista planes near the town 


title stood for the number of battles he had 
fought. After taking San Juan del Norte, 
the bearded commander could finally add 
some bite to his bluster. As Pastora told 
TIME, “San Juan del Norte means more 
than a beachhead to us. It represents the 
weapons that will now come to us because 
we have convinced many democratic gov- 
ernments that ARDE is on the road to vic- 
tory.” The retaking of the town by the San- 
dinistas did not faze Pastora, since he never 
believed he could hold on to the territory 
indefinitely. The initial victory made his 
point. “You don’t think I’m so stupid as to 
stay there and wait for them [the Sandinis- 
ta attackers], do you?” Pastora said last 
week after his retreat. 

What Pastora did not say is that 
ARDE’s new-found muscle is largely due to 
help that he is receiving through CIA chan- 
nels. The contra commander had long 
refused, publicly at least, to accept 
American “conditions” for aid. But last 
November he traveled to Washington and 
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Flying the Unfriendly Skies 


teat in the jungle-covered Honduran mountains ten 
miles north of the Salvadoran border, the refugee camp at 
Colomoncagua is not exactly on the beaten track. But in re- 
cent months, as the population of Salvadoran refugees has 
grown to more than 8,000, it has become an obligatory stop for 
visiting U.S. Congressmen wanting to see how U.S. aid is be- 
ing administered there. So when a delegation from the Senate 
Budget and Appropriations committees arrived in Honduras 
last Wednesday, the camp was natu- 
rally on their itinerary. Senators 
J. Bennett Johnston (D., La.) and 
Lawton Chiles (D., Fla.), seven other | 
passengers and six crew members 
boarded two unarmed UH-1H heli- 
copters at a Honduran air force base; 
Johnston and Chiles rode in the 
same vehicle. But as they ap- 
proached Colomoncagua, their care- 
fully scripted tour rapidly went awry. | »’ 
Hovering 1,000 ft. in the air, the | 
first helicopter took gunfire. “It was | 
like gravel raining on a pan,” said 
Johnston. The pilot tried to maneu- 
ver away from the barrage, but 
could not. One bullet destroyed 


the helicopter radio. Another tore AU.S. colonel points to one of the bullet holes 





through the floor and exited through the roof, narrowly miss- 
ing Chiles and clipping one of the rotor blades. Since the gun- 
fire made an immediate landing impossible, the pilot careful- 
ly veered the crippled helicopter back to an army base. The 
second helicopter had also come under fire, but was not hit. 
Salvadoran rebels immediately took responsibility for 
the gunfire. The two helicopters, they claimed, were on a re- 
connaissance mission and had violated airspace in the bor- 
der region they control. Chiles later said that the helicopter 
may have flown too close to the border and may even have 
crossed to the Salvadoran side. But State Department offi- 
kes Se _cials were convinced that the air- 
my “craft never left Honduras. The heli- 
copters were too far from the 
border, they maintained, to be 
reached by gunfire from the Salva- 
doran side. The State Department’s 
conclusion: the shots came from the 
Salvadoran guerrillas, all right, but 
they must have been inside Hondu- 
ran territory. 

In a similar incident last week 
| along the West German-Czechoslo- 
vak border, U.S. officials were less 
confident. A U.S. Army HueyCobra 
| On an observation mission there was 

the target of rocket and cannon fire 
| from a MiG warplane of “unknown 
nationality.” 
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since then, food and uniforms are no long- 
er in short supply, and ARDE has even built 
up a small air fleet of three used helicop- 
ters and eight light planes. Pastora insists 
that he made no deals with the “gringos” 
and that the funds for the equipment come 
from private donors in Miami, Panama 
and Colombia. But he wryly adds, “If the 
CIA goes to them to contribute, what am I 
going to say?” 

Other ARDE officers openly boast of 
their U.S. connection. Among the benefits 
they claim: C-140 transport planes airlift- 
ing in supplies. The guerrilla leaders also 
boast that ARDE has received CIA support 
from the sea. Pastora is evasive on the sub- 
ject of the offshore fire during the battle for 
San Juan del Norte. Last week he took per- 
sonal responsibility for the attack, claim- 
ing that mortar canister shells were fired 
from two fiber-glass speed boats. But he has 
also offered the contradictory explanation 
that three CIA boats were involved, a sug- 
gestion that at other times he has denied. 

Little else goes on in the guerrilla or- 
ganization without Pastora’s knowledge. 
The ARDE commander dominates his jun- 
gle domain, passing on commands to his 
4,500 to 5,000 soldiers over a single radio 
channel. After the raid on San Juan del 
Norte, he personally oversaw the political 
indoctrination of captured Sandinista sol- 


| diers. He read to the 57 militiamen select- 
| ed passages from a glowing biography. 








The title: Edén Pastora: A Life in Search 
of Liberty. 


astora has won few allies in the Nica- 

raguan Democratic Front (F.D.N.), 
the contra coalition operating out of 
Honduras that has received by far the 
largest share of U.S. aid. Charging that 
the E.D.N. is made up essentially of for- 
mer National Guardsmen in camouflage 
cloth, Pastora says that he still intends to 
open his own front in the north. He 
charges that the F.D.N. and the Hondu- 
ran authorities have arrested at least 27 
men he sent north on recruiting missions, 
Says Pastora: “If we had one-half the help 
the F.D.N. gets, we would be laying siege 
to Managua.” 

Last week, meanwhile, Washington 
was embroiled in a battle of its own with 
Managua after it turned down the nomi- 
nation of Nora Astorga as Nicaraguan 
ambassador. Astorga, 37, had been in- 
volved in the 1978 murder of a National 
Guard officer believed to have had links 
to the CIA. 

As the war on the southern front enters 
a new phase, U.S. officials continue to in- 
sist that they have no other aim in helping 
the contras than to force the Sandinistas to 
make a “reasonable accommodation.” 
That is not what Pastora, or the F.D.N., 
seems to have in mind. Still, with little to 
unite them and nothing approaching a 
program to guide them, the contras seem 
destined to oppose the Sandinistas as a for- 
eign-funded guerrilla army rather than a 
true political threat. —By John Kohan. 
Reported by William McWhirter with Pastora 





HIGH SEAS 


Big Bill for a Big Spill _ 





Amoco may have to pay $2 billion in damages 


hen the supertanker Amoco Cadiz 

lost control of its rudder and ran 
aground off the Brittany coast of France 
on the night of March 16, 1978, the result 
was history’s biggest oil-tanker spill as 
well as the most costly maritime accident 
ever. The $15 million ship and its $24 mil- 
lion cargo of Middle Eastern crude were 
lost in the icy waters. In addition, the 68 
million gal. of oil created a slick 18 miles 
wide and 80 miles long and polluted 130 
miles of the scenic French coast, raising 
the cries of environmentalists around the 
world. Last week a federal district judge 
in Chicago ruled that Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), better known as Amoco, and 





The sinking of the Amoco Cadiz off the coast of Brittany in 1978 left an 80-mile-long oil slick 


treaty, Amoco would have had to pay no 
more than $17 million. But Judge McGarr 
ruled that a ship owner can be liable for a 
much higher amount if negligence is in- 
volved. The actual level of Amoco’s dam- 
ages will be determined at a separate 
hearing that will begin on May 31, but the 
company’s lawyers optimistically believe 
they will not exceed $150 million. 

In Paris, French Environment Secre- 
tary Huguette Bouchardeau welcomed the 
decision. Said she: “There will be repara- 
tion for the damage suffered by the Bre- 
tons, local communities and by France. 
That is justice.”” Declared Charles Josselin, 
a Socialist Party official from the Cétes du 
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“An incredible international can of worms” after history's most costly maritime accident. 


two subsidiaries that operated the tanker 
are liable for most of the damages caused 
by the spill. Their eventual bill could 
reach nearly $2 billion. 

The ruling by Judge Frank J. McGarr 
came in a lawsuit filed four years ago by 
nearly 100 claimants, including 76 Britta- 
ny communities, hotel owners and fisher- 
men. Said one lawyer: “This is an incredi- 
ble international can of worms. Not only 
are facts in dispute, but you're dealing 
with French, American, Spanish, Liberi- 


an, West German, and Bermudian enti- | 


ties.” The judge found that Amoco had 
been negligent “with respect to the de- 
sign, operation, maintenance, repair and 
crew training” of the tanker. He also 
blamed the ship’s Spanish builder, Astil- 
leros Espafioles, for the design and con- 
struction of the faulty steering gear. 

The four-month trial was the first ma- 
jor case conducted under an international 
treaty that sets civil liability for oil-pollu- 
tion damage. Forty nations signed the 
agreement after the 1967 Torrey Canyon 
oil spill off the British coast. Under the 





Nord region, one of the most heavily dam- | 
aged areas: “We now know that the guilty 
parties will pay. Those who are really re- 
sponsible have been convicted.” 

The spill resulted in damages and 
cleanup expenses that cost the French as 
much as $95 million. Local communities 
suffered losses of an additional $30 million. 
About 6,000 volunteers, aided by French 
soldiers, skimmed, scooped and sucked up 
25,000 tons of crude from beaches, rocks 
and harbor floors. Nonetheless, some 
10,000 shore birds died from the effects of 
the spill, and some 5,000 tons of contami- 
nated oysters had to be destroyed in 1978. 

By now, most evidence of the accident 
has disappeared. The coastline is clean and 
the shore birds have returned. Production 
of marketable oysters resumed in 1981. Sci- 
entists say that natural processes such as 
waves and tides dispersed much of the pol- 
lutant and that bacteria broke down some 
of the crude. An estimated 18,000 tons ofoil 
deposited on the sea floor have all but van- 
ished. After last week’s decision, however, 
itmay take Amocoa lotlonger torecover. & 
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Now, in a major new account, The Civil War experi- 
ence unfolds as it really was. As seen by eyewitnesses. 
And captured in photographs—many newly discovered. 

The story has been told before, but never with this 
dramatic interweaving of narrative and 
illustration. Never with this broad per- 
spective and fascinating detail. 

From archives and attics...from 
America’s museums and memories, the editors of TIME-LIFE 

! Books have gathered the story of a nation at war 

with itself, and now present it in an extraordinary 
new library, THE CIVIL WAR. 

In these superbly illustrated and 
movingly written volumes, you can 
follow events through the eyes of the 
° * combatants, artists and pioneer photog- 
An Flite Spy TaPhers. You'll gain a vivid sense of what it must have been like to be 
Rose Greenhow (shown there with them. 


met Washington bots _ Volume by volume you'll relive all the action. Like the best 
South at high-level partes. tactical accounts, THE CIVIL WAR will give you insights into 
the planning, the masterstrokes, bad luck and blunders. Lee’s dash pitted 
against Grant’s pressure of numbers and munitions. Burnside’s strange 
reluctance to ford shallow Antietam Creek at a crucial stage of the battl& 
for Sharpsburg. A search for footgear that took Harry Heth’s troops into j,ninesarue ren 
Gettysburg and a chance encounter with Union cavalry that erupted into gf, Ucton sobeier ra Casepalen potce with bs feral 
the greatest battle of the War. the war was waged. Photo: U.S. Army Mil. Hist, Inst 
And with its unique text and picture format, THE CrviL War will offer a complete 
narrative of the war years. You'll range behind the lines with dashing Jeb Stuart 
(who often sported a red rose on the lapel of his gray coat); with spies on both sides, 
many of whom, like Rose Greenhow, took advantage of pre-war friendships to 
hide their activities; with blockade runners and guerrilla fighters whose ingenu- 
ity led to some of the most exciting events of the war. 


LOOK OVER YOUR FIRST VOLUME AT HOME. 


Let us send you the volume Brother Against Brother 
for 10 days’ reading—as our guest. 

It sets the stage for the war that nearly destroyed our 
nation and did much to shape the country that survived. 
You'll watch pressure mount for secession. John Brown's 
murderous raids in Kansas and his crazed attack on 
Harper's Ferry (which was put down by U.S. Marines 
med by Colonel Robert E. Lee). The political agitation of 
puthrons, Wide-Awakes and Know-Nothings. The Lincoln 
selection. And the climactic moment as the bombardment of 
ort Sumter begins, and a young Confederate officer 
mxchanges fire with an old friend, his former West Point 
he Gray Ghost artillery instructor. 
























The Weapons 


Molone! John S. Mosby and his band Ironies abound in this story of The war spurred such innovations as the 

of guermillas rode nngs around < -, . model 1865 Gatling gun (top), submarines 
),000 Umon troops defending Wash Wa>r between brothers. From Illinois, and reconnaissance balloons. The barrel of 
ington —even spirited a Northern this smoothbore 6- pounder (bottom) was 


general off in his union suit one brother wrote another in Virginia, rifled for extra accuracy and range 
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Pickett’s Charge, Gettysburg 
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“T would strike down my own brother if he dare to raise a 
hand to destroy the flag!” Hot-blooded Jeb Stuart 
resigned from the U.S. Army, vowing to make his 
father-in-law, a Union general, regret remain- 
ing loyal to the North. Many soldiers died 
within sight of their boyhood homes. 


* BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER FOR 10 DAYS FREE 


THE Civit War. Magnificent volumes you'll want to 
collect and be proud to own. They are sent one at a time, 
always for 10-day examination—a convenient way to build a 
library of exciting, informative reading for every member of 
the family. It is America’s most memorable story, told as OnLy eet eee ce mooeanhe battle maps 








TIME-LIFE Books could tell it. Appsonintaty 170 pages ta wich heiicovds valiant 
To begin the action, mail the reply card today. nto ln 


t Yes, send me Brother Against Brother for 1 
I free examination, and start my subscription to 
§ THe Civic War series. I understand each volume 
§ costs $12.95* plus shipping and handling and comes 
4 for 10 days’ free examination; no minimum purchase 
is required; and that | may cancel at any time by 
notifying you. When I pay for Brother Against 
Brother, | will receive additional volumes shipped 
! one about every other month. If I decide not to buy 
Brother Against Brother, | will return it within 10 
days, my subscription will be canceled and I will be 
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Workers prepare to lay cable in a sold-out town-house development in Columbia, Mid. 
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Discussing flexible financing plans in Naperville, Ill. 
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The Search for Shelter 











Prospects of rising interest rates create confusion in the housing market 


through the roof, or will it collapse and 

crash through the floor? That question 
is vexing builders, bankers and home buy- 
ers this spring as the prime house-hunting 
season gets under way. Indeed, the U.S. 
housing market suddenly seems to be a 
mass of confusing and conflicting signs. 

Last week the Government revealed 
that March housing starts had taken the 
sharpest drop (26.6%) since records began 
to be kept in 1959. That disclosure, which 
put new construction for the month at an 
annual rate of 1.6 million units, dashed 
hopes that a major housing boom might 
be at hand. Such a surge had seemed pos- 
sible just a month ago on the strength of 
news that February home starts were at a 
2.2 million annual pace, the briskest in 
eleven years. 

More mixed economic signals ap- 
peared last week. One day after reporting 
that personal income rose a scant .5% in 
March, the Government announced that 
the gross national product grew by an as- 
tonishing 8.3% in the first quarter of 1984. 
That was far above the Commerce De- 
partment’s 7.2% preliminary estimate, 
and stunningly higher than the 5%-to-6% 
forecast for growth that most private 
economists had made. The gain in the 
G.N.P. was due primarily to higher in- 
ventories, a continuation of vigorous con- 
sumer spending and a hefty boost in fed- 
eral farm subsidies. 

The stronger-than-expected growth 


f s American home buying about to rise 





| again raised fears of higher interest rates. 


Concern about the cost of money has in 
fact been a major influence on the housing 
market lately. Many consumers are rush- 
ing to buy because they think mortgage 
rates are going up. “I knew higher interest 
rates were on the way,” recalls Donald 
Brooke, 37, a Chicago chemical engineer 
who last month bought a $100,000 home. 
“Originally I was going to wait before 
making a commitment, but this seemed 
the time to buy before costs got too high.” 

Steeper interest rates could bring the 
entire housing industry to a halt. The cost 
of a conventional, fixed-rate mortgage 
has been edging up: such loans averaged 
about 13.85% in March, compared with 
13.69% a month earlier. Each percent- 
age-point boost in mortgage prices knocks 


| about 2.5 million potential buyers out of 


the housing market. Above a rate of 14%, 
moreover, only about one family in six 
can qualify for a mortgage. Says Ken 
Kerin, vice president for economics and 
research of the National Association of 
Realtors: “Our greatest fear is another 
notch up in mortgage rates. If they go up 
another three-quarters of a percentage 
point, we could repeat the experience of 
1981 and 1982 and end up with a housing 
crunch.” 

Construction companies also have 
been fretting about the outlook. An April 
survey of the National Association of 
Home Builders found that members fear 
that business will worsen in coming 





months. It was the first sign of pessimism 
in two years. “Change is in the wind,” 
says Michael Sumichrast, chief economist 
for the organization of 40,000 builders. 

Wall Street shares that wary view. 
“Many housing stocks have not looked 
good from a growth and investment 
standpoint,” says Dean Witter Analyst 
Alan Wapnick. “They've really gotten 
hammered.” For example, the share price 
of US. Home, the largest American 
homebuilder, is down more than 60% 
from its 52-week high of 20% last May. 
An important reason for the decline, says 
Wapnick, is the prospect of higher inter- 
est rates. 


© far, though, many consumers 
have been able to duck some of the | 
high cost of money by taking out 
adjustable-rate mortgages from builders 
and lenders. Such loans, which typically 
are made at 2 to 2.5 percentage points be- 
low the interest on fixed-rate mortgages 
and begin to rise after a year, now ac- 
count for an estimated 60% of all home 
lending. Notes Robert Adelizzi, president 
of San Diego-based Home Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan: “As many as 200,000 US. 
families last year were able to get into 
housing that they would not have been 
able to afford without adjustable-rate 
mortgages.” 
Among those who have taken advan- 
tage of the reduced initial borrowing costs 
are Michael and Chery! Petryni, who re- 
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Priced to sell: units range from $49,950 
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to $66,950 in this Bakersfield, Calitf., project 


ED KASHI 





Acouple examine the offerings in Sacramento 








cently bought a $161,000, three-bedroom 


suburban Los Angeles home. Their loan 
carries a first-year interest rate of 10%% 
and has a cap that will keep the rate from 
rising above 154%. Says Michael Petryni, 
36, a screenwriter: “I studied the adjust- 
able mortgages at seven different lending 
institutions, and after a while they all 
started to sound the same.” 

Critics charge that adjustable loans 
could lead to a wave of defaults. While 
some borrowers may have little trouble 
keeping up with the rising interest costs, 
others could find their budgets severely 
strained. “Many of these mortgages seem 
to be ticking time bombs,” says Irwin 
Kellner, chief economist for Manufactur- 
ers Hanover. “They could start exploding 
in the face of homeowners and lenders 
alike.” 

Nevertheless, increasing numbers of 
buyers seem willing to take the risk. The 
children born during the postwar baby 
boom are establishing families, and they 
want shelter. Some 40 million Americans 
are now 25 to 34, up 70% from 1947. 
Young first-time buyers accounted for 
nearly 40% of last year’s housing market, 
compared with just 13.5% in 1981. The 
newcomers helped push the 1983 housing- 
start rate to 1.7 million homes, compared 
with an anemic 1.06 million level in 1982, 
and thus can claim some credit for last 
year’s vigorous homebuilding turnaround. 

Young buyers find, however, that 
they frequently must settle for tight ac- 
commodations. With the median cost of a 
new home now $79,500, up 7.7% from a 
year ago, an affordable starter house 
may turn out to be little larger than 
a roomy cabin. In Hudson, N.H., eager 
buyers have been plunking down $60,000 
for two-bedroom town-house units that 


Builder John Stabile has packed into | 


1,050 sq. ft., or about half the size of a sin- 
gles tennis court. On the outskirts of 
Southern California’s San Fernando Val- 
ley, $90,000 can buy a Kaufman & Broad 
two-bedroom, 1,000-sq.-ft. single-family 
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home. For the Los Angeles area, that 
price is cheap. 

To make small houses feel larger, 
builders and architects have been using 
some design legerdemain. They are fre- 
quently eliminating entry halls and fire- 
places, for example, and making liberal 
use of vaulted ceilings, skylights and 
floor-to-ceiling mirrors, which give a 
sense of space. Some are adding such de- 
tails as sculptured wall niches and extra 
display space for plants or baskets. 


ousing styles are undergoing 
change to meet the desires of the 
new first-time buyers. Many build- 
ers are turning from town houses and 
condominiums to single-family homes. 
“The marketplace is asking for detached 
houses,” says Santa Barbara Architect 
Barry Berkus, who has designed units 
throughout the U.S. “In some areas they 
are as narrow as 25 feet, but families want 
privacy and outdoor space.” To provide 
the space yet keep total costs down, build- 
ers are offering two-story Victorian-type 
models that take less land than the tradi- 
tional one-story ranch and split-level 
homes and have the added advantage of 
being cheaper to heat. 
But not all new homes are elegantly 


styled boxes. Chatham Homes in Atlanta | 


sells custom-designed units that range 
from $150,000 to $600,000 for a six-bed- 
room home with a swimming pool and a 
three-car garage. Says President David 
Chatham: “The luxury market has been 
extremely strong.” 

Housing watchers have been noticing 
another important trend among many of 
today’s home buyers. Instead of trading 
up to larger homes as often as they switch 
cars, consumers are staying put. Even in 
California, where feverishly rising prices 
made homes a lucrative investment dur- 
ing the late 1970s, purchasers are now 
thinking more about settling down. Says 
Stephen Shapiro of Stan Herman Realty 
in Beverly Hills: “We're back to an emo- 
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tional buyer, someone who really wants to 
live in the house.” 

To be sure, housing demand varies 
from region to region, and even between 
cities in the same state. In Houston, 
which is suffering from the downturn in 
the energy business, thousands of homes 
remain vacant and unsold. “Houston is 
the No. 1 loser city in the US.,” says 
Kenneth Rosen, chairman of the Center 
for Real Estate and Urban Economics at 
the University of California at Berkeley. 
Booming Dallas, on the other hand, has 
been a refuge for Houston construction 
firms. Notes Phil Jobe, president of the 
Dallas Home and Apartment Builders 
Association: “Our membership has gone 
up by more than 300 firms since Novem- 
ber. People come up from Houston, look 
at the strength of our market, and open 
up an office.” 

For now, at least, builders and other 
experts expect 1984 housing starts to be 
comparable to the 1.7 million rate record- 
ed last year. That would be strong by re- 
cent standards but far below the record of 
2.4 million reached in 1972. “We have 
seen as much of a housing boom as we’re 
going to get,” says Kerin of the National 
Association of Realtors. Concurs Mal- 
colm Prine, chairman of Pittsburgh-based 
Ryan Homes, a major US. builder: “We'll 
look back on 1984 as roughly equivalent 
to 1983. It will be a platform year, either 
leading to a prosperous period for the next 
five years or declining into a relatively 
severe recession.” 

The chief obstacle to prosperity, Prine 
and others agree, is the federal deficit, 
which is expected to come to about $180 
billion this year. The heavy federal bor- 
rowing needed to finance that deficit is 
certain to keep pressure on interest rates 
and the home-buying market. A mean- 
ingful reduction in the deficit, by contrast, | 





| could lay the foundation for a genuine 


housing boom. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Laura Meyers/Los Angeles 
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Taxing the Rich or the Poor? 





Reo presidential candidates 
have repeatedly charged that Rea- 
ganomics is a windfall for the wealthy. 
Jesse Jackson called the President's pro- 
gram a “reverse Robin Hood process, tak- 
ing from the poor and giving to the rich.” 
Walter Mondale said that the Reagan 
Administration was “of the rich, by the 
rich and for the rich.” The Democrats re- 
ceived some ammunition this month from 
the nonpartisan Congressional Budget 
Office in a report that compared the size 
of tax cuts gained by different income 
groups. From 1983 through 1985, the CBO 
estimated, the 1.4 million households with 
incomes of $80,000 or more will receive 











Supply-siders say the wealthy carry more of the load than before 


prediction of supply-side economics.” 

Supply-siders point out that the 
amount of tax paid by the rich jumped af- 
ter Presidents Harding and Coolidge cut 
tax rates in the 1920s and after Kennedy 
and Johnson did so in the early 1960s. Be- 
tween 1963 and 1965 the maximum tax 
rate dropped from 91% to 70%, but reve- 
nues from households with incomes of 
$100,000 or more rose from $2.5 billion to 
$3.8 billion. The percentage of taxes paid 
by the 5% of taxpayers with the highest 
incomes increased from 35.6% to 38.5%. 
Observes Roberts: “This has always hap- 
pened in our history.” 

It may already be happening under 


anvngro@ 





income tax reductions totaling $35.4 bil- 
lion, while the more than 40 million 
households that earn $20,000 or less will 
get cuts worth only $23.4 billion. 

The figures have spawned protests 
from supporters of the Reagan tax cuts, 
including such leading supply-side theo- 
rists as Paul Craig Roberts, an economics 
professor at Georgetown University, and 
George Gilder, author of Wealth and 
Poverty and program director of the Man- 
hattan Institute for Policy Research. 
They argue that the CBO figures are mere- 
ly projections based on standard econom- 
ic models and do not take into account 
the impact that tax cuts will have on the 
investment strategies of the wealthy. 
With tax rates reduced, the supply-siders 
say, the rich will move away from tax 
shelters and channel more of their money 
into conventional investments. As a re- 
sult, the taxable income of the wealthy 
| should rise, and they may wind up paying 
more to Uncle Sam than they did before 
tax rates were slashed. Says Gilder: 
“This is the most confident short-term 








I would remind you, the power to tax is the power to destroy! 


Reagan. The Wall Street Journal, which 
has long been an advocate of supply-side 
economics, published on its editorial page 
a table showing how the share of taxes 
paid by different income groups shifted 
between 1981 and 1982, the first full year 
following the reduction in the top tax rate 
on investment income from 70% to 50%. 
Compiled from U.S. Treasury statistics, 
the table revealed that the percentage of 
income tax collected from taxpayers 
earning $50,000 or more rose from 32.9% 
to 35.4%. At the same time, the share paid 
by those making $20,000 or less fell from 
17.1% to 15.5%. 

Liberals like Robert McIntyre of Citi- 
zens for Tax Justice, a Washington public 
interest group, attacked the Wall Street 
Journal editorial. Two factors, they say, 
accounted for the shift in the tax burden, 
both of which had nothing to do with 
supply-side economics. First, inflation 
pushed many people into the $50,000- 
and-up bracket. Second, 1982 was a reces- 
sion year, and unemployment reduced the 
earning power and taxes paid by low- and 











middle-income groups. Says Barry Bos- 
worth, a senior fellow of the Brookings In- 
stitution in Washington: “If you looked at 
other recession years, you'd see the same 
phenomenon. It has little to do with the 
tax cuts, and the figures are misleading.” 

Not so, says Manuel Johnson, an As- 
sistant Treasury Secretary and one of the 
Administration’s most ardent supply-sid- 
ers. Johnson reworked the tax figures to 
account for the impact of inflation and 
unemployment. He found that even after 
those corrections, the share of taxes borne 
by the 5% of taxpayers with the highest 
incomes had risen from 32.9% to 34%. 
Says Johnson: “A perfectly plausible ex- 
planation for this phenomenon is that up- 
per-income people are diverting more of 
their income away from tax shelters into 
taxable investments.” 

Critics of supply-side economics point 
out that the tax-shelter industry seems to 
be flourishing. As of late last year, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service was examining 
about 335,000 tax returns for question- 
able shelter deductions, compared with 
285,000 in 1982. Johnson argues, howev- 
er, that those figures may simply mean 
that the IRS is searching returns more 
carefully for shelters. He concedes that 
the amount of money in tax shelters is 
growing, but contends that the percent- 
age of new income going into these gim- 
micks may be declining. 


ritics of Reaganomics maintain that 

low-income Americans are now car- 
rying a heavier tax load than they were in 
the 1970s. One reason: tax breaks that are 
of greatest value to the poor, including the 
standard deduction, personal exemptions 
and the earned income tax credit, have 
not been increased to keep pace with in- 
flation. In addition, Social Security pay- 
roll taxes, which weigh most heavily on 
the working poor, have been rising steadi- 
ly, from 6.13% of wages in 1980 to 6.7% 
this year. By 1985 the Social Security rate 
will be 7.05%. 

The Center on Budget and Policy Pri- 
orities, a nonprofit Washington research 
organization, charges that the combined 
income and Social Security tax burden 
has nearly doubled for a family of four at 
the official Government poverty line. In 
1980 such a family earned $8,410 and 
paid 5.4% of its income in federal taxes. 
By 1983 inflation had pushed the poverty- 
line income to $10,166, and a family at 
that level paid an estimated 9.8% of its 
earnings in taxes. 

These figures show that Reaganomics 
may need to be refined to provide more 
tax relief for the working poor. But the 
evidence marshaled by the supply-siders 
indicates that the wealthy are not getting 
a free ride at the expense of the poor. De- 
spite the rhetoric that President Reagan 
is a “reverse Robin Hood,” the share of 
taxes paid by the richest Americans is on 
the rise. — By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Richard Bruns/New York and 
Christopher Redman/Washington 
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Crying Foul 





Mary Cunningham tells tales 


ary Cunningham’s name _ evokes 

scenes of boardroom intrigue, corri- 
dor passion and mergermaking behind 
closed doors. For more than three years 
Cunningham, 32, has remained steadfast- 
ly silent about the intimate details of her 
swift rise and fall at Bendix and her high- 
ly publicized relationship with Bendix 
Chairman William Agee, 46. Now she, 
along with Fran Schumer, tells her tale in 
Powerplay: What Really Happened at 
Bendix (Linden Press/Simon & Schuster; 
$16.95). 

From a strict Roman Catholic up- 
bringing in Hanover, N.H., where she 
was a studious child (“I could sense that 
people felt I put a damper on things”), 
Cunningham emerged with high ideals 
and fierce ambition. She graduated from 
Wellesley, married Howard (“Bo”) Gray, 
a black New York City banker, and 
earned a degree from the Harvard Busi- 
ness School in 1979. After considering 
more than 30 job offers, she accepted one 
as the executive assistant to Agee at Ben- 
dix, a conglomerate based in Southfield, 
Mich, Cunningham moved to Michigan 
while her husband remained in New 
York. The couple later divorced. 

At Bendix, Agee began turning to 
Cunningham for advice on matters rang- 
ing from company strategy to finding a 
cleaning woman. She and Agee shared a 
disdain for the performance of many 
Bendix executives. After a year as execu- 
tive assistant, she became vice president 
for public relations, and later assumed re- 
sponsibility for strategic planning. 

By September 1980, however, Bendix 
was buzzing with rumors about romance 
in the executive suite. Not only had Cun- 
ningham’s rapid rise attracted attention, 
but the boss seemed to be spending an un- 
usual amount of time with her. They 
checked into the same hotels on business 
trips, shared limousines and spent late 
nights working together. The two strong- 
ly denied the charges of a romance, and 
Cunningham today insists that she was 
the victim of office gossips who envied 
her position. Bowing to pressure inside 
and outside the company, Bendix officials 
forced Cunningham to resign in October 
1980. Less than two years later, she and 
Agee were married. 

Two months after the marriage, Cun- 
ningham, who was now a vice president 
for planning at Seagram’s, and Agee were 
again in the news. Agee was leading a 
Bendix attempt to take over Martin Mar- 
ietta, the defense contractor, and Cun- 
ningham was at his side. In the end, Ben- 
dix not only failed to get Martin Marietta 
but was taken over by Allied. 

Powerplay might be better subtitled 
Everybody in the World Against Me. Cun- 
ningham, for example, bitterly denounces 
Bendix Board Members Peter Peterson, 
former chairman of Lehman Brothers 


Kuhn Loeb, and Donald Rumsfeld, for- 
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mer Secretary of Defense, for trying to 
nudge her out. She quotes Rumsfeld as 
telling Agee, “All right. So you piddled on 
the floor. But you don’t have to have your 
face wiped in it. She’s got to go.” Cun- 
ningham charges W. Michael Blu- 
menthal, former Bendix chairman and 
Treasury Secretary under Jimmy Carter, 
with spreading malicious gossip. She 
writes that Blumenthal remarked to Ben- 
dix Board Member Harry Cunningham, 
“Say, what's Agee got going there? Is he 
having some kind of mid-life crisis or has 
he lost all judgment?” 

Cunningham’s wrath is not confined 
to Bendix. She blasts Thornton Brad- 
shaw, chairman of RCA, for his insulting 
rebuff to Agee’s attempt to increase Ben- 
dix’s stock ownership in that company. 
Bradshaw put out a statement saying, 
“Mr. Agee has not demonstrated the abil- 
ity to manage his own affairs, let alone 
someone else’s.”” The press receives Cun- 
ningham’s harshest words. In the book’s 





After the fall: the author in New York City 





The villains are just about everybody else. 


prologue she writes, “My name was taint- 
ed in the press from Day One, and that 
makes me more cynical than I was ever 
taught it was right to be.” 

While Cunningham insists that she 
and Agee did not have an affair while at 
Bendix, the book contains some kiss and 
tell. Not long after her departure from the 
firm, Agee came down with a case of 
mononucleosis, and she traveled to his 
vacation home in McCall, Idaho, to help 
him recuperate. They later began calling 
each other after she returned to New 
York City. Their first kiss occurred one 
night when Agee visited her Brooklyn 
apartment. Writes Cunningham: “I went 
into the cramped kitchen to make a pot of 
tea. When I came out, Bill came up to me 
and said, ‘I want to give you something 
I've been waiting to share for such a long 
time.’ And then we kissed. How natural 
and good it felt.” —By Robert T. Grieves 
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FallenPlum 


Junior stock grew too ripe 


ne of the most talked-about new 

schemes for persuading a prized em- 
ployee to stay with a company is to lavish 
on the person something called junior 
stock. Conceived in 1979 by Genentech, 
the bioengineering firm, junior stock has 
been widely used by such firms as Tele- 
Video Systems and Amdahl, two comput- 
er companies, and Cetus, another bioengi- 
neering concern. The plan has been 
particularly popular in California's Sili- 
con Valley, where firms need all the in- 
centives they can find to keep the engi- 
neers and scientists from job hopping. 
Some 200 high-tech firms have either is- 
sued junior shares or considered doing so. 

Companies typically sell the junior 
shares to employees at 20% of the price of 
regular stock. Generally, the shares can 
be converted to common stock in three to 
five years if the company meets its goals 
for profits or sales. Genentech employees, 
for example, paid an average of $1.62 a 
share for junior stock that was worth 
$36.25 the day it became convertible. 

The wind, though, is now going out of 
the windfalls. This week the Financial 
Accounting Standards Board, a private 
group that sets rules for corporate book- 
keeping, will propose guidelines that 
would virtually banish junior shares. The 
F.A.S.B. and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission believe that junior shares 
should be considered a form of pay. This 
would force companies to show on their 
books the expense of converting employ- 
ees’ low-priced junior stock into more 
valuable common shares. In some cases, 
this could reduce profits by as much as 
25% after a few years. Said F.A.S.B. Staffer 
Steven Johnson: “Currently the financial 
statements don’t give an honest view of 
what happens when the company in effect 
gives away $40 stock for $5.” 

The SEC originally allowed Genen- 
tech’s junior stock because, like other eq- 
uities, it involved some risk on the em- 
ployee’s part. If the company failed to 
meet its performance goals, the employee 
would be forbidden to convert the junior 
stock to common shares. Thus the worker 
would make no money on the deal. 
But some firms set standards so low that 
their junior-stock plans became give- 
aways. Admits Palo Alto Attorney Lee 
Benton, a proponent of the stock: “Some 
companies took it further than it was ever 
intended to go.” 

Junior stock has also been under scru- 
tiny by the Internal Revenue Service, 
which has yet to decide how the stock will 
be taxed. Other equities generally fall un- 
der the long-term capital-gains rate of 
20% or less if they are held longer than 
one year. The IRS, however, may rule that 
taxpayers must classify profits from the 
conversion of junior stock as regular in- 
come. This would force shareholders to 
pay a rate of up to 50%, which would help 
make junior stock a thing of the past. 
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Getting Personal 


Hewlett-Packard’s new look 





he current business bestseller Jn 

Search of Excellence hails Hewlett- 
Packard as one of the best-managed com- 
panies in America. In 45 years the firm has 
grown from a garage in Palo Alto, Calif., to 
a giant whose $4.7 billion in sales em- 
braces a wide range of high-technology 
products, which include minicomputers 
and electronic test and measuring instru- 
ments. Hewlett-Packard now ranks 75th 
on the FORTUNE list of the largest U.S. 
industrial companies, and its pocket calcu- 
lators have made HP household initials 
among scientists and engineers. 

Despite such a string of successes, 
Hewlett-Packard has stumbled badly in 
personal computers. In 1976 one of its en- 
gineers, Stephen Wozniak, designed an 
early personal computer, but managers 
were scornful about its prospects. Wozniak 
thereupon left to help start Apple Com- 
puter. Finally, in 1980, Hewlett-Packard 
introduced its own personal computer, the 
HP 85, and followed it up with nine other 
models. But the products were aimed pri- 
marily at engineers, and since they were 
produced by five separate HP divisions, 
they ran different software, used three dif- 
ferent keyboards, and were marketed in 
an uncoordinated manner. Result: they 
sold poorly. In 1983, according to Data- 
quest, a San Jose, Calif., research firm, 
Hewlett-Packard had 2.5% of the $4.7 bil- 
lion market for personal computers. 
N° Hewlett-Packard may finally be 

finding its touch with personal com- 
puters. Next month it will introduce a bat- 
tery-operated portable computer, code- 
named Nomad, that will weigh 8.5 lbs. and 
sell for $3,000. Industry insiders are excit- 
ed about the machine, which has a tilt-up 
flat screen and built-in software including 
the industry’s current hit, Lotus 1-2-3, a 
business planning program that also pro- 
duces graphs. The computer has twice the 
memory of Apple’s hot-selling Macintosh, 
and is designed to connect to the IBM Per- 
sonal Computer as well as to Hewlett- 
Packard machines. 

In its drive for success in personal 
computers, Hewlett-Packard had to de- 
velop a totally different kind of marketing. 
While previously the company had sold 
products mainly to sophisticated industri- 
al users, it was now going after the mass 
market. First Hewlett-Packard hired the 
McKinsey consulting company to do a 
yearlong product-planning study. Then it 
consolidated its personal-computer opera- 
tions into a new group headed by Cyril 
Yansouni, 41, a 17-year company veteran. 
Admits Yansouni: “We were dabbling in 
the business but not pushing really hard.” 
Yansouni has tried to eliminate product 
overlaps and jazz up the company’s stodgy 
image. He hired the J. Walter Thompson 
advertising agency, gave larger profit mar- 














gins to dealers, and recruited six market- 
ing executives from companies like Gen- 
eral Foods and Lego, a toymaker. 
Hewlett-Packard’s first major move 
after the reorganization came last Sep- 
tember with the introduction of the HP 
150, a computer originally code-named 
Magic. But the machine, which has a 
touch screen on which users can give 
commands, has been a slow seller despite 
a $10 million advertising campaign. The 
company has sold fewer than 40,000 of 
the machines, about two-thirds the num- 
ber originally projected. Complains John 
Levy, president of General Micro, a chain 
of 23 computer stores based in South 
Bend, Ind.: “People just don’t know the 
company.” Though Hewlett-Packard 





Yansouni with a ThinkJet printer and an HP 150 
A different strategy for a different market. 


now has 750 dealers, compared with 350 
in November 1983, it has signed up only 
one-quarter of the 481 Computerland out- 
lets in the U.S. 

The second product from Hewlett- 
Packard’s new group is doing much bet- 
ter. Last month the firm introduced a 
$495 portable computer printer called the 
ThinkJet. The machine is an ink-jet 
printer that forms characters by shooting 
thousands of tiny ink dots onto a piece of 
paper. Says Dataquest President David 
Crockett: “It could be one of the biggest 
hits they’ve ever produced.” Both the No- 
mad and the ThinkJet may be signs that 
Hewlett-Packard’s venture into personal 
computers is at long last going in the right 
direction. —By Michael Moritz 
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Body Language 


Teaching the right strut 





ee of industry have it. So do 
great generals and successful politi- 
cians. People with executive presence ex- 
hibit a purposeful style and confident 
mannerisms that give the impression of 
control. When they walk into a crowded 
room, they naturally command the re- 
spect and attention of those around them. 
That intangible quality is in demand by 
business people who want every advan- 
tage in climbing the ladder to success. 

Teaching executives to exude the 
right stuff is the business of Denver’s Ben- 
ton Management Resources, which has 
seen its sales double in the past year, from 
$100,000 to $200,000, without a word of 
advertising. Debra Benton, 30, a tall (5 ft. 
9 in.) former Colorado beauty queen who 
drives around town in a red Porsche con- 
vertible, founded her firm eight years ago 
after working with her husband, an exec- 
utive recruiter. She charges men $100 an 
hour and women $60 an hour, and $1,500 
for eight-hour courses. 

Many of Benton’s clients are from 


men. Executives from such blue-chip 
firms as Xerox, Union Carbide and Citi- 
corp have signed up without informing 
their bosses. Almost everyone praises 
Benton. “She’s fabulous,” says Pam Crow- 
son-Brash, an account executive at the 
Foote, Cone & Belding ad agency in Chi- 
cago. “I feel I have an advantage over 
anyone who hasn't taken her course.” 

To achieve control and charisma, ex- 
ecutives must develop “a physical game 
plan,” according to Benton. Says she: 
“Walk slowly and purposefully. Plant 
some pauses along the way.” Good pos- 
ture is also important. “A modified West 
Point cadet look is critical for business,” 
says Benton. Copying gestures is a fine 
idea: “When talking to Mr. Big, try to 
copy whatever he does. It’s instant rap- 
port.” Use hand gestures: “You will ap- 
pear more charismatic.” When walking 
downstairs, look not down but straight 
ahead to project the image of being level- 
headed. Of course, this could also be an 
instruction for falling down. 

Benton also teaches executives to ex- 
press themselves more effectively and to 
develop better attitudes toward them- 
selves. Prior to making a presentation, 
Benton advises, “find out what others ex- 
pect or what they want to avoid before you 
spill your guts.” Executives must be able to 
see themselves as successes. Says Benton: 
“It may sound corny, but if you think you 
are getting better, you will get better.” 

Even sitting down in a chair requires 
careful planning. The chair should be 
moved one inch to establish territory and 
slid into from front to back. The savvy ex- 
ecutive can then strike the ultimate power 
pose by turning slightly and planting an 
elbow on the armrest. a 
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| Overdrive 


Grand profits for automakers 





sé here are great days in your life,” 
said an exuberant Chrysler Chair- 
man Lee Iacocca last week. “This is cer- 
tainly one of them.” It surely was. Iacocca 
announced that Chrysler recorded a stag- 
gering $705.8 million profit for the first 
three months of 1984. That is more than it 
made in any full year, including last year, 
when it earned a record $700.9 million. 
Chrysler’s turbo-charged results were 
produced by runaway sales of the Dodge 
Caravan and Plymouth Voyager, its new 
minivans (average selling price: $13,000), 
and strong demand for luxuriously 
equipped versions of all its models, espe- 
cially the Chrysler Laser and Dodge Day- 
tona sports cars. At the same time, the 
company got the payoff from the cost cut- 
ting made three years ago, when it re- 
duced its break-even point from 2.4 mil- 
lion vehicles annually to only 1.1 million. 
Worker productivity has taken a great 





leap forward. Each employee 
now builds an average of 19.3 
vehicles annually, in contrast 
with 10.2 in 1980. 

When other U.S. automakers (lg 
report their quarterly earnings 
this week, the news is likely to be 
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sfourth year this month. Said 
= Martin Feldstein, chairman of 
=the President’s Council of Eco- 
znomic Advisers, last week: “I 
i think that the quotas have kept 
“prices higher to American con- 
sumers. I think it’s about time 





equally exhilarating. General that we think about getting rid 
Motors is expected to make $1.6 we of those quotas.”” Feldstein’s re- 
billion, more than double the Chrysler’slacocca marks coincided with a prelimi- 


profit from last year’s first quar- 

ter, and Ford could have earnings of more 
than $800 million, nearly quadruple last 
year’s. Even American Motors, buoyed by 
strong Jeep sales, is expected to have good 
earnings. It will be only the second quarter- 
ly profit for the company in the past 34 
years. Though Detroit is worried about the 
effects of high interest rates on sales, the 
current profit pace is expected to continue 
through the rest of this year. 

But all that good news may be trouble 
for the automakers. The large profits and 
generous bonuses the companies are giv- 
ing their executives are increasing pres- 
sure to roll back the import restrictions 
on Japanese autos that entered their 





Seabrook at the Brink 


Even among the dozens of troubled 
nuclear-power projects in the U.S., New 
Hampshire’s Seabrook stands oul as a 
whopping loser. The project’s expected 
cost went from $900 million in 1972 to 
current estimates of up to $9 billion. Its 
principal owner, Public Service Co. of 
New Hampshire, admitted last month 
that because of Seabrook it may be forced 
into bankruptcy. If that happens, it will be 
the first major U.S. utility to file for bank- 
ruptcy since the Great Depression. Last 
week, in a drastic effort to keep itself sol- 
vent, the company abruptly halted work 
on Seabrook and stopped paying divi- 
dends to shareholders. The company 
hopes to resume work by arranging for 
new loans. 

By laying off 5,200 workers, the owners 
expect to save $750,000 a day. But the pro- 
ject will continue to eat up $1 million daily 
because of other expenses, primarily inter- 
est payments. Many investors hope the 
utilities will decide to scrap the reactor, 
which is 73% finished. Its twin, 23% com- 
pleted, was tentatively canceled last 
month. Said Maine Public Utilities Com- 
mission Chairman Peter Bradford: “Some- 
thing had to be done.” The utility can only 
hope it did something soon enough. 





Presidential Pollen 


A President cannot live on jelly beans 

| alone. Less well known than his eye for 
candy is Ronald Reagan’s taste for bee 
pollen, a powdery substance that many 
health-food devotees consider a wonder 








Dividends 


nary finding by Brookings Insti- 
tution Economist Robert Crandall that 
the restraints added an additional $400 
to the cost of 1983-model American cars. 
Reason: the artificial shortage of Japa- 
nese autos allowed Detroit to crank up 
prices. 

Nor are the industry’s good tidings 
going unnoticed by the United Auto 
Workers. When contract talks begin this 
July, the union will be eager to win back 
wage and benefit concessions made to 
GM and Ford two years ago, as well as 
gain a chunk of current profits. The 
U.A.W. has already signaled its goal by 
the slogan it has adopted for this year’s 
talks: “Restore and More in '84.” if 














food. Though unsupported by scientifc ev- 
idence, advocates tout it as a preventive 
for everything from impotence to aging. 
When Reagan wants a bee-pollen snack, 
he can now reach for something named in 
his honor, a candy bar called the Presi- 
dent’s Lunch. 

The snack’s creator, 67-year-old 
Bruce Brown of Scottsdale, Ariz., intro- 


duced the President’s Lunch last Novem- | 


ber in a patriotic-looking red-silver-and- 
blue wrapper. Besides bee pollen, the 
ingredients include rolled oats, peanut 
butter, kelp, sunflower seeds and raisins. 
Brown predicts health-food fans will be 
abuzz about the bar this summer, when 
the 1.3-0z. snack becomes widely avail- 
able in supermarkets for about 75¢. 
Brown’s company, C.C. Pollen, is the 
largest seller of the substance in the U.S. 
Brown sneers at conventional candy bars, 
describing them as “semipoison,” and 
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| page document filled with pictures of his- 


points to Reagan’s vigor at 73 as evidence 
of bee pollen’s healthful effects. “Just look 
at him,” says Brown of the President. 
“This is one of the few bars you can eat 
that will improve your health.” 


Stripping the Varnish 


One of the important tools of corpo- 
rate image making is the richly illustrated 
annual report. But some firms now regard 
the glossy booklets sent to stockholders as 
overly extravagant. Xerox has banished 
photographs from the pages of its report 
this year, thereby cutting the cost of each 
copy from 88¢ to 43¢. Total savings: 
$180,000. AMF, a New York-based con- 
glomerate, after losing $1.5 million last 
year, cut its report by twelve pages and 
adopted a no-frills design. Much of 
AT&T's report is printed on paper al- 
most as flimsy as the kind used in phone 
books. The company did away with most 
of the slick finish for its 4 million reports 
because it needed to include eight more 
pages, largely about the firm’s breakup. 

Some companies, though, continue to 
produce reports elegant enough to grace 
the finest coffee tables. The Donaldson, 
Lufkin & Jenrette investment firm, whose 
profits jumped 32% last year, issued a 64- 


torical artifacts and featuring a painting 
of Alexander Hamilton on the cover. But 
Wisconsin Securities, a Milwaukee invest- 
ment firm, went one better. Along with its | 
30-page report, the company sent each of 
its 235 shareholders a 10-02. can of ginger 
cookies made by one of the companies in 
which it has invested. | 
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High-speed photography records a test deployment of the Mercedes-Benz Supplemental Restraint System. Within forty-five 








‘The Mercedes-Benz 
Supplemental 


Restraint System: 
Itworks slight 


faster 


than you can blink 
aneye. 


IT IS SO UNOBTRUSIVE and 
so nearly out of sight that day 
in and day out in normal driv- 
ing, you may come to put it Out 
of mind as well. To all but 
forget that its there. 

Then comes a sudden and 
major frontal impact. And in 
the next 45 milliseconds-faster 
than you can blink, or think, or 
move-it has intervened to help 
lessen the risk of injury to you 
and your front-seat passenger. 

It is the ingenious com- 
bination of seat belt and air bag 
technologies and advanced 
electronics called the Supple- 
mental Restraint System-SRS. 
With it, Mercedes-Benz be- 
lieves the vital cause of occu- 
pant restraint can be signifi- 
cantly extended. 

And after 15 years of 
development and 450 million 
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miles of real-world experience 
in production automobiles, 
Mercedes-Benz has decided to 
make SRS available in America. 
You can order the system today 
as an extra-cOst Option on se- 
lected 1984 Mercedes-Benz 
models. 


MORE THAN AN AIR BAG 
As the name suggests, SRS is 
meant to supplement a re- 
straint system already built into 
every Mercedes-Benz: its three- 
point front seat belts. 

Indeed, so crucial are seat 
belts to its operation that the 
Supplemental Restraint System 
can properly work only if 
driver and front passenger 
have both buckled themselves 
up beforehand. 

Integrating seat belts into 
its function helps restrain 


occupants, not only in major 
frontal impacts but in many 
other types of impacts. As air 
bags by themselves cannot do. 
There is a still stronger 
reason why the Supplemental 
Restraint System concept does 
not work backward from the 
exotic air bag but forward from 
the familiar seat belt. Most se- 
rious automobile accident in- 
juries result from the occupants 
being flung out of the car or 
against portions of its interior. 
And the fact remains that three- 
point seat belts represent the 
single most effective known 
defense against this risk. They 
are, in a word, indispensable. 


UNIQUE FORMS OF 
DEFENSE 
But in addition to seat belts, the 
Supplemental Restraint System 
mobilizes three unique forms 
of defense against the specific 
hazard of a major frontal impact. 

For the driver-an air bag 
mounted in the steering wheel 
hub. And at knee level, a pad- 
ded bolster to help prevent his 
lower body from sliding for- 
ward under the dashboard in a 
major frontal impact. 

For the front passenger-an 
emergency tensioning retrac- 
tor, fitted into the reel mecha- 
nism of his normal seat belt. 

In the milliseconds fol- 
lowing a major frontal impact, 











milliseconds it can sense a major frontal impact, inflate the driver’ air bag, and tighten the front passenger’ three-point seat belt. 


a built-in crash sensor elec- 
tronically triggers two gener- 
ators. One generator inflates 
the drivers air bag to insert a 
protective cushion between 
his head and the steering 
wheel-before he has even be- 
gun moving forward in reac- 
tion to the impact. The other 
generator simultaneously acti- 
vates a pulley to tighten the 
front passenger’ seat belt and 


restrain his body before it can 
start moving forward. 

The air bag then rapidly 
deflates. And the front pas- 
senger’ seat belt-like the 
drivers-can afterward be re- 
leased simply by pressing the 
normal quick-release button. 

The system is built to sat- 
isfy the stringent quality con- 
trol standards of Mercedes-Benz. 
And it is honeycombed with 


ANATOMY OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL RESTRAINT SYSTEM 


Electronic sensor 
detects major frontal 
impact. 





safeguards against everything 
from accidental deployment to 
inappropriate deployment. 
The system is designed to 
activate itself even if the car's 
battery were to be destroyed or 
made inoperable at the instant 
of impact. It is also meant to 
constantly monitor itself; and if 
a malfunction were detected, 
to signal it via an instrument 
panel warning light-prompting 
a quick check of the system by 
an authorized Mercedes-Benz 
dealer’ service department. 


TOWARD SAFER DRIVING 
In a recent survey, Mercedes- 
Benz drivers reported a seat 
belt usage rate much higher 
than the current U.S. average. 
The belief is that these safety- 
conscious drivers will quickly 
grasp and accept the Supple- 
mental Restraint System con- 
cept. That their acceptance will, 
in turn, help pave the way for 
wider understanding and use 
of this and similar systems. 
And that sooner rather 
than later, driving in America 
can become safer as a result. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 




















The Ten Best U.S. Dailies 





hen TIME last chose the ten best 
US. dailies, in 1974, it seemed a 
buoyant era for newspapers: by 
| publishing the Pentagon papers and ex- 
posing the Watergate scandal, they had 
recaptured the role as journalism’s leader, 
which TV had assumed during the Viet 
Nam War. They had shown a new zeal for 
investigating local corruption. And they 
had begun to adopt technologies to 
achieve crisp graphics and photos; a 
growing number were using color. 


the past decade has turned out to be both 
the worst and the best of times. While 
dozens of big and small city dailies were 
dying, a new pattern of nationwide distri- 
bution was being born, at least for the 
New York Times, the Wall Street Journal 
and a jazzy upstart, USA Today. While 
the expansion of TV newscasts cut into 
papers’ influence, the print reporter's edu- 
cation, status, wages—and expertise— 
reached new heights. Although a post- 
Watergate arrogance infected some jour- 
nalists, many others learned to operate 
with sensitivity and restraint. If print 
journalists were villains in an Oscar- 
nominated movie, Absence of Malice, they 
were the heroes in an Emmy-winning TV 
series that ran five seasons, Lou Grant. 
Chains continued to buy up U.S. dai- 
lies, large and small, during the past ten 
years, but despite fears of bland homog- 





For American newspapers, however, | 





enization, the average local paper gener- 
ally grew better. The biggest group, Gan- 
nett (85 dailies), has shifted emphasis 
from moneymaking boosterism to enter- 
prising reporting. Old-fashioned women’s 
pages have given way almost everywhere 
to trend-conscious life-style reporting. 
There has also been a sharp upswing in 
the quality of stories about the arts and 
popular culture, especially television. In 
addition to their own resources, more- 
over, daily editors now have a broader 
range of syndicated news and features to 
choose from, including stories from re- 
porters at eight of the journals that made 
this year’s list of the ten best (the excep- 
tions: the Des Moines Register and the St. 
Petersburg Times). 

One of the dailies that TIME named 
among the nation’s ten best in 1964, 
the Cleveland Press, folded in 1982. 
Still, a measure of the basic health and di- 
versity of American newspapers is that 
only three of the dailies on this year’s list, 
the Los Angeles Times, the New York 
Times and the Washington Post, were 
selected by TIME 20 years ago. Among 
the credentials that TIME took into ac- 
count: imaginative staff coverage of re- 
gional, national and foreign issues; liveli- 
ness in writing, layout and graphics, 


| national impact achieved through general 


enterprise, command of some particular 
field of coverage or a track record of 


Through their enterprise and style, they set a journalistic standard 


| 





training top-rank younger journalists. 

Some worthy papers might qualify for 
more national influence if they were not 
overshadowed by even better nearby com- 
petitors. The San Jose Mercury News (cire. 
245,000) and Sacramento Bee (circ. 
219,000) are outranked as voices of the 
West by the Los Angeles Times. The Or- 
lando Sentinel (circ. 213,000) is one of the 
better papers in the country but places 
only third among Florida’s dailies. Balti- 
more’s venturesome Sun and Evening Sun 
(combined circ. 349,000), with a fine polit- 
ical staff and seven foreign bureaus, game- 
ly fight against the Washington Post. Long 
Island’s vigilant and bright Newsday (circ. 
525,000), which was on TIME’s 1974 list, | 
gives the New York Times a stiff battle in 
local and state coverage. Other regional 
papers simply cannot overcome the limit- 
ed newsiness of the areas they cover. That 
description applies to such praiseworthy 
dailies as the Milwaukee Journal (circ. 
303,000), the Louisville Courier-Journal 
(circ. 178,000)—both on TIME’s 1974 list— 
and to North Carolina’s Charlotte Observ- 
er (circ. 177,000). 

Two cities are particularly well served 
by a journalistic phenomenon that is sadly 
in decline: local daily competition. In 
Dallas, the Morning News (circ. 336,000) 
and Times Herald (circ. 270,000), both of 
which were somewhat listless until a few 
years ago, have spurred each other to 
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make the city one of the best covered 
in the country. In Detroit, similarly 
happy results have come from the 
face-off between the Free Press (circ. 
635,000) and News (circ. 651,000). 

In this era of improvement, choos- 
ing America’s ten best daily newspa- 
pers is pleasantly difficult. Here, in al- 
phabetical order, is TIME’s review of 
them: 


The Boston Globe 

For nearly a century, the Globe 
was undistinguished even by the stan- 
dards of Boston, a notoriously bad 
newspaper town. Thomas Winship, 
who took over as editor in 1965, has 
transformed the Globe into a feisty, 
eccentric, unpredictable paper that wa- 
vers, from day to day and even from page 
to page, between brilliance and bathos. 
Under Winship the paper has won eleven 
Pulitzer Prizes, two last week. Character- 
istically, however, almost all the Pulitzers 
have been for issue crusades, local investi- 
gative projects, or opinion, and only one 
has been for coverage of breaking local 
news, which remains perhaps the Globe's 
chief weakness. 

The Globe is best when assaying poli- 
tics, at which it has few peers outside New 
York and Washington, and sports, at 
which it may have no peers at all. Editorial 
Page Editor Martin Nolan has given the 
opinion columns the same grace and 
punch he gave the paper’s Washington bu- 
reau, and Washington Reporters Tom Oli- 
phant and Curtis Wilkie are highly re- 
spected. Baseball Writer Peter Gammons 
may be that sport’s most influential daily 
chronicler. Among other assets: Colum- 
nist Ellen Goodman, Humorist Diane 
White, Music Critic Richard Dyer and 
Editorial Writer Kirk Scharfenberg. 

But the paper is at a crossroads. Win- 
ship, 63, is due to retire next year, and his 
successor must determine whether to dis- 
cipline the Globe at the risk of diminish- 
ing its undeniable heart. Still too much a 
writer’s paper, the Globe may need a 
sterner master in its next phase than the 
puckish, avuncular Winship. 


Chicago Tribune 

To critics, the Tribune is the Baby 
Huey of American newspapers—big, 
awkward, muscle-bound, stumbling over 
its own vast strength. Consistently profit- 
able and increasingly dominant in the na- 
tion’s third largest city, the paper employs 
530 full-time editorial staffers, including 
16 correspondents in Washington, eight 
in other US. cities outside Illinois, and 
four abroad. Yet for a paper of its visibili- 
ty, the 7rib has too little impact outside its 
region. The staff shares the industry's en- 
thusiasm for blockbuster features, which 
tend to be deftly written and slickly pack- 
aged rather than penetrating. Says Jour- 
nalism Director Neale Copple of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska: “The paper is solid 
but not very exciting.” 

The Tribune has shed almost com- 
pletely a tradition of Midwestern Repub- 
lican dogmatism, and it covers Chicago's 
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tumultuous Democratic machine fairly. 
Among the paper's stars are Columnists 
Bob Greene, who specializes in offbeat 
portraits of ordinary people, and Mike 
Royko, a Chicago institution who jumped 
to the Trib along with about a dozen oth- 
ers when Australian Press Lord Rupert 
Murdoch took over its tabloid rival, the 
Sun-Times. 

Editor James Squires, 41, a former 
Washington bureau chief who returned to 
the 7rib in July 1981 after a five-year stint 
as top editor of the company-owned Or- 
lando Sentinel, sees himself as the paper's 
“biggest fan and most severe critic.” He 
has brought verve and consistency to lay- 
outs, unified the scattershot staffs, and 
pressured editors to ensure communica- 
tion between reporters covering related 
stories—a problem at other dailies. Vows 
Squires: “We are coming into our own as 
an investigative paper.” 


The Des Moines Register 

For about a month every four years, 
the Register rises into the ranks of the na- 
tion’s most influential dailies. Then, after 
the Iowa presidential caucuses are over 
and the bandwagon of national political 
reporters moves on to other states, the pa- 
per resumes its normal role as one of the 
state’s most powerful and respected insti- 
tutions. Billed truthfully if somewhat im- 
modestly as “the newspaper Iowa de- 
pends upon,” the Register circulates in all 
99 counties, and it relentlessly stresses the 
local angle in news events. Says former 
Washington Post Ombudsman William 
Green: “It is enormously influential in its 
state.” The paper is the nation’s best in re- 
porting about agribusiness. Farming- 
related stories won two Pulitzer Prizes, in 
1976 and 1979, for Washington Bureau 
Chief James Risser, and earned his col- 
league George Anthan a top 1983 award 
from the National Press Club. 

The Register’s weaknesses include 
drab coverage of culture and life-styles, 
dismally cluttered section fronts and dim, 
grainy photos. Although Editor James 
Gannon, 44, is highly regarded as a poli- 
tical analyst and Corporate President 
Michael Gartner, 45, is a syndicated col- 
umnist on language and usage, much of 
the writing in the Register is flat. One 
notable exception: the paper's strongly 
worded editorial page. During the past 
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couple of years, the paper has been bur- 
dened by corporate skirmishing among 
the owners, the Cowles family. 

The Register is perhaps not an auto- 
matic choice for the top ten, but as a mo- 
nopoly newspaper it has resisted the temp- 
tation to laziness. It has targeted its 
resources to achieve national impact. And 
perhaps the best measure: it is trusted deep- 
ly by the people who read it every day. 


Los Angeles Times 

As sprawling as the city it covers, the 
Los Angeles Times is known to local wits 
as the “gray whale.” Fired with ambition 
to have their product regarded as equal in 
scope and weight to the New York Times 
and Washington Post, Times editors ap- 
pear to have all but given up on editing: 
stories go on seemingly forever. Southern 
California’s prosperity, which was reflect- 
ed in a nation-leading total of 154.4 mil- 
lion lines of advertising last year, has bal- 
looned the paper to an average of 111 
pages daily, vs. 96 for the New York 
Times. Each edition is chockablock with 
lovingly crafted explorations, of subjects 
ranging from the education of a TV an- 
chor to the buying patterns of Hispanic 
migrant workers, that jump confusingly 
from page to page after page. At its best, 
the Times can be as informative and inter- 
pretive as any daily in the English lan- 
guage. At its worst, it seems to reflect a 
mistaken notion that readers want to 
spend all day with it. 

The paper’s editorial staff numbers 
668 full-time journalists, and the Times 
maintains 13 U.S. bureaus and 22 abroad. 
It also produces eight local zoned editions. 
Eight reporters were assigned to the Iowa 
presidential nominating caucuses; ten 
writers and four photographers were sent 
to the scene when a sniper attacked chil- 
dren at a Los Angeles elementary school. 
But the Times has room for individual 
stars. Interestingly, for a paper with a her- 
itage of partisan Republicanism, some of 
them are candidly liberal. Washington 
Bureau Chief Jack Nelson leads a savvy 
staff, Editorial Cartoonist Paul Conrad is 
a blunt critic of U.S. foreign policy. 

Under Editor William Thomas, 59, 
the Times has become known as a desir- 
able place for writers to work. But it does 
not always seem to be put together with 
readers in mind. When the Times was 
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ranked in the ten best list a decade ago, 
| TIME said: “It gives the impression of just 


| falling short of its great potential.” In 
some ways it still does. 
| 
| The Miami Herald 
There might seem to be more than 
| enough news in south Florida to occupy 
any newspaper: a restive black communi- 
| ty, an assertively bilingual Cuban popula- 
tion, an infestation of gun-wielding drug 
dealers, banks that accept large deposits 
in cash, a police department that seems 
prone to provoking charges of brutality. 
The Miami Herald covers its parlous ter- 
ritory as thoroughly and fearlessly as any 
other city daily, whether in exposing ra- 
cial discrimination in housing or in prob- 
ing terrorist acts by anti-Castro Cuban 
exiles. But it does more. Its reportage of 
Latin America, aided by bureaus in Rio 
de Janeiro, San Salvador and, soon, Ma- 
nagua, is among the very best in the U.S. 
On local news, the paper has been as 
aggressive as Chicago’s dailies were in the 
era of The Front Page. When a zoning se- 
ries last year charged that planning prin- 
ciples were being subordinated to the de- 
sires of developers, the paper’s unyielding 
executive editor John McMullan lament- 
ed that the articles did not result in indict- 
ments. Said he: “We are proud of explan- 
atory journalism, but a couple of 
convictions is a wonderful way to explain 
the problem.” Yet the Herald is compas- 
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sionate: Associate Editor Gene Miller has 
won two Pulitzer Prizes for investigative 
reporting in murder cases, including one 
in 1976 that resulted in the freeing of two 
innocent men convicted of a slaying. 
After McMullan retired last July, 
some observers claimed that the Herald 
went soft. His powers were divided be- 
tween Publisher Richard Capen, 49, who 
favors a less accusatory approach, and 
Executive Editor Heath Meriwether, 40, 
who spends much of his time dis- 
cussing journalistic ethics in columns and 
at public meetings. Coverage is increas- 
ingly featurish; staff members joke that 
they sometimes produce “Jell-O journal- 
ism,” with the main point of a story bur- 


ied beneath paragraphs of scene setting. 


lag behind the newsroom. The Herald 
covers business adequately, especially in a 
weekly section that ranges up to 78 pages, 


undistinguished in writing about life- 
styles. Visually it is blocky, and photos are 
often muddy. Its primary flaw: like many 
other major dailies, it suggests that being 
serious precludes having any fun. 


The New York Times 





Theodore White in his The Making of the 





The paper’s columnists and specialists 


but is uneven in reviewing the arts and 


Executive Editor A.M. Rosenthal is 
fond of quoting an observation by Author 


President 1972 that whenever anyone of 











Glittering Prizes 


ight of the twelve Pulitzer Prizes in journalism awarded 

last week went to dailies on TIME’s ten best list—two 
each to the Los Angeles Times, the New York Times, the 
Boston Globe and the Wall Street Journal—and the winning 
entries generally reflected the papers’ strengths. 

The Los Angeles Times, which prides itself on massive 
projects, won in public service for a 27-part se- 


ries, Latinos, based on more than 1,000 inter- Tan 


views and reported and edited by Mexican 
Americans on the staff. Editorial Cartoonist 
Paul Conrad, 59, an acid-penned liberal, won 
his third Pulitzer in 20 years for japes at U.S. 
military activity and the nuclear arms race. 
The New York Times, which is a magnet 
for authoritative specialty writers, won for crit- 
icism by Architecture Critic Paul Goldberger, 
33, and for national reporting by Science Writ- 
er John Noble Wilford, 50, on topics ranging 
from astronomy to Star Wars space weapons. 
The Boston Globe, which has an aggressive 





social conscience, won for “special” (usually A Conrad jab at Ronald Reagan 


investigative) local reporting on race relations. 

One series criticized institutions, including the Globe, for poor 
minority hiring, and concluded, “Boston today is the hardest 
metropolitan area in America for a black person to hold a job 
or earna promotion.” News Photographer Stan Grossfeld, 32, 
won for portraits of suffering citizens in Lebanon. 

The Wall Street Journal, which has broadened its defini- 
tion of business-related coverage, won for international re- 
porting by Foreign Editor Karen Elliott House, 36, who 
probed Middle East politics in interviews with Jordan’s King 
Hussein, and for commentary by Vermont Royster, 70, who 











also won in 1953 for editorial writing. Royster’s subjects in- 
cluded the Viet Nam War veterans’ right to prideand the lega- 
cy of Martin Luther. Other awards: in general local reporting, 
to Long Island’s Newsday for examining federal intervention 
in the medical treatment of severely handicapped children, 
most notably in the much litigated case of Baby Jane Doe; in 
editorial writing, to Editor Albert Scardino, 35, of the weekly 
Georgia Gazette (circ. 2,500), largely for attacks on official 
wrongdoing; in feature writing, to Seattle Times Reporter Pe- 
__,ter Mark Rinearson, 29, for describing the de- 
= velopment of the Boeing 757 passenger jet; in 
tre photography, to Anthony Suau, 27, of 
¢the Denver Post, primarily for pictures of mass 
> starvation in Ethiopia. 
= The Pulitzer administrator, Robert Chris- 
Stopher, complained of “a trend among the 
” |§ 1,199 journalism entries for stories to run inter- 
minably.” Conceded Boston Globe Editor 
Thomas Winship, a Pulitzer board member: 
“Often we ask readers to take too big a bite.” 
The board overruled several jury choices, in- 
cluding fiction: it chose William Kennedy’s 
novel /ronweed, the story of a baseball player 
turned drifter,over Thomas Berger’s The Feud. 
The board also debated rejecting David Mam- 
et’s play Glengarry Glen Ross, because of scatological dialogue 
among its conniving real estate salesmen. Other awards went 
to Poet Mary Oliver’s American Primitive and Composer Ber- 
nard Rands’ Canti del Sole for tenor and orchestra. Louis Har- 
lan won in biography for Booker T: Washington: The Wizard 
of Tuskegee, 1901-1915, and Harvard Sociologist Paul Starr in 
nonfiction for The Social Transformation of American Medi- 
cine. A citation was given to Theodor Geisel (Dr. Seuss) for his 
44 children’s books. For the first time since 1919, no history 
work was judged worthy of an award. 
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consequence from the terrain between 
Boston and Washington talks to anyone 
else from that part of the country, each 
starts with the assumption that the other 
has read that day’s edition of the Times. 
It is the most complete American news- 
paper, and it serves to define “all the 
| news” for many of the country’s opinion 
makers by what it deems “fit to print.” In 
international news, science and technol- 
ogy, food and furnishings, above all in cul- 
ture, the Times laps the field. 


Rosenthal, 61, laughs triumphantly | 


when people still refer to the Times as 
“the gray lady of 43rd Street.” Since he 
took over in 1969, the paper has been 
steadily reshaped, especially with the in- 
troduction of daily theme sections (Sports, 
Science, Living, Home and, for entertain- 
ment, Weekend). The sections have 
opened the paper to stories far beyond 
conventional news. Some are obscure; 
some are refreshing reminders that there 
are other serious pursuits besides politics. 
The editorial page has also shifted, under 
Editor Max Frankel, from fussy, civics- 
textbook pieties to street-smart candor. 
Nonetheless, tradition, propriety and 
a vast sense of self-importance still weigh 
heavily on Times editors and reporters, as 
does the constricting drabness of its first- 
section design. Although it has its share of 
exemplary stylists, the Times rarely 
achieves the aura of spontaneity and sur- 
prise that beguiles (or infuriates) readers 
of the Washington Post or the Boston 
Globe. The prose is often institutional or, 
in features, cloyingly cute. Admits Rosen- 
thal: “The paper has not much humor.” 
The staff's awareness of its power and re- 
sponsibility has resulted in a high level of 
accuracy, although the editorial stance, 
the Op-Ed page selections and occasion- 
ally the news judgments tilt to the left. 
Depth of talent is still the Times's 
most enviable asset. Its prestige enables it 
to lure star writers from other papers to 
routine assignments, from which they 
must fight to get stories into print. Times 
columnists and critics automatically be- 
come figures of national prominence. 
Among the best are Humorist Russell 
Baker, Political Commentator William 
Safire, Drama Critic Frank Rich and Ar- 
chitecture Critic Paul Goldberger. But the 
paper’s political coverage lags behind the 


| Washington Post's, and its business and | to shortchange local news. Says Associate | 
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| Sports sections are both weak when com- 


pared with those at other major papers. 
But even with these limitations, the Times 
remains the nation’s paper of record. Its 
readers may sometimes wish it did not so 
self-consciously assert that rank. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 

When Walter Annenberg sold the Jn- 
quirer in 1969 to a forerunner of the 
Knight-Ridder chain, the city’s dominant 
paper was the rival Bulletin, which adver- 
tised, more or less accurately, “In Phila- 
delphia, nearly everyone reads the Bul- 
letin.”” The Inquirer was uncreative, un- 
distinguished—it even employed an in- 
vestigative reporter who took money to 





Managing Editor James Naughton: “It 
used to be said that we covered Karachi 
better than the neighborhood of Kensing- 
ton. But with the Bulletin gone, we are ob- 
ligated to keep more of a local record.” 





| St. Petersburg Times 


suppress stories—and in danger of dying | 


an unmourned death. 

In 1972 the paper hired Eugene Rob- 
erts, a former New York Times national 
editor, and over the next decade he direct- 
ed one of the most remarkable turn- 
arounds, in quality and profitability, in 
the history of American journalism. The 
paper won six consecutive Pulitzer Prizes 
from 1975 through 1980 in six different 


| categories. By July 1980 the /nquirer had 


converted a 173,000 daily circulation gap 
into a small lead, and 18 months later the 
Bulletin folded. Roberts and his troops 





once again were ready. The /nquirer ex- | 


panded its business and leisure coverage, 
the first steps in a campaign to win over 
former Bulletin readers. The paper also 
hired 95 more editorial staffers, bringing 
the total to some 400, and increased the 
news space 20%. Explains Roberts, 51: 
“We were aware that there would be a lot 
of criticism of a monopoly ownership, and 


we wanted to prove that we would be bet- | 


ter rather than worse.” 

The Jnquirer style is exhaustive. 
When the Three Mile Island nuclear pow- 
er plant had a near meltdown in 1979, the 
paper assigned more than 80 staffers. Re- 
porters Donald Barlett and James Steele 
spent more than a year preparing last No- 
vember’s series about nuclear waste. 
Some readers wonder, however, why the 


| paper also gives its in-depth treatment to 


the fate of the African rhinoceros. Rob- 
erts encourages his staff to be like writers 
for The New Yorker, relentless in pursuit 
of even esoteric interests. At times, the Jn- 
quirer’s self-conscious creativity has led it 


St. Petersburg (pop. 240,000) may be 
one of the slowest news cities in America. 
The median age of the population in two 
census districts that make up downtown is 
73; life is so sleepy that the Times some- 
times has to fill its local news pages with 
reports of kindly neighbors and lost dogs. 
Many editors would count themselves 
blessed not to contend with chronic tur- 
moil, but the Times goes looking for news. | 
Locally, the paper has taken on power | 
companies, banks, oil-supply speculators, | 
home-repair con artists and even that most 
sacred of cows, the University of Florida | 
football program, the last in stories thatex- | 
posed academic irregularities. Reporters 
Charles Stafford and Bette Orsini won a 
1980 Pulitzer Prize for examining opera- 
tions of the Church of Scientology. Lucy 
Morgan wrote a series that tellingly dem- 
onstrated links between public officials 
and drug smuggling, and Peter Gallagher — 
has written a succession of tough but bal- 
anced stories about the perils of overdevel- 
opment. The paper is especially generous 
with travel budgets: the witty theater critic 
Tom Sabulis frequently reports from 
Broadway, while Foreign Editor Wilbur 
Landrey roves the world. 

Longtime Publisher Nelson Poynter 
sought to preserve the paper’s high stan- 
dards by creating a unique ownership ar- 
rangement: voting rights to the control- | 
ling stock belong to the top executive, who 
names his successor. Since Poynter's 
death in 1978, that power has been held 
by Eugene Patterson, 60, who has paid 
equal attention to quality and viability: © 
last year the parent company, which also 
controls Congressional Quarterly, made a 
profit of about $18 million, of which $4.5 
million was returned to the employee 
profit-sharing plan. 

The Times was a pioneer in its bold 
handling of color, graphics and design. 
Perhaps an even more important accom- 
plishment is that it has been an academy 
for gifted reporters who hone their craft, 
then move on to bigger pay and livelier 
cities. In the past few years, Times alumni 
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have got showcase jobs in Denver, Dallas 
and Washington, and especially on the 


Times. Patterson’s heir apparent, Editor 


told I should feel complimented, but I re- 
sent it. We’ve populated the world.” 


The Wall Street Journal 

Bigger in circulation than the New 
| York Times and Washington Post put to- 
gether, so confident of its following that it 
dispenses with comic strips, advice col- 
umnists, crossword puzzles and a sports 
page, the Journal is almost certainly the 
only U.S. newspaper that can make or 
lose fortunes for the people it writes about. 
A perverse indication of the paper’s pow- 
| er came last month, when the Securities 
and Exchange Commission opened a for- 
mal investigation into leaks to stock trad- 
ers about what items were to appear in its 
“Heard on the Street” column. The Jour- 
nal is far from complete: editors can dis- 
miss political developments in a para- 
graph, and the paper's three daily Page 
One stories, while almost invariably liter- 
ate, are not always on top of the news. But 
| the Journal is the only truly international 
American newspaper, available on the 
day of publication virtually everywhere in 
the U.S. and in separate editions in Asia 
and Western Europe. Its rigorous editing 
makes it a consistent product for readers. 





Under the new team of Associate | 


Publisher Peter Kann, 41, and Managing 
Editor Norman Pearlstine, 41, the Jour- 
| nal is becoming more inclusive and ex- 
| panding the editorial staff to about 400. 


Wall Street Journal and New York | 


Andrew Barnes, says of the exodus, “I’m | 


' —— —— , 
Says Kann: “The interests of American 
| business people are not just in profit and 


loss but in government, the environment, 
equality in society, international affairs.” 


| terest in popular culture: last year Arts 
| Editor Manuela Hoelterhoff won a Pulit- 
zer Prize in criticism, and reviews are the 
centerpiece of a new daily arts and leisure 
page. The political writing of Washington 
| Bureau Chief Albert Hunt is elegant and 
| informed, and it inspires the same in his 
35-member bureau. The paper opens its 


such as Hodding Carter and Alexander 
Cockburn. As a result, the Journal has 
won a following even among its ideologi- 
cal opposites. This month a cover story in 
the partisanly Democratic New Republic 
praised the Journal as “the definitive 
| newspaper of political economy.” 


advertisements, and illustration is limited 
toa handful of line drawings. The empha- 
sis on copy allows the paper to cram its 
coverage and extensive stock and bond 
tables into about 22 pages of news space. 
Says Kann: “We recognize that the paper 
should not grow too big—it would lose its 
convenience and utility.” 

Although the Journal is written essen- 
| tially for the business community, and is 
often shrill in its editorial page conserva- 
tism, the news columns are eminently 
fair. Indeed, the paper is sometimes at 
odds with itself: the editorial page has as- 
serted repeatedly that the Soviet Union is 





The Journal has begun to show more in- | 


Op-Ed columns to liberals and gadflies | 


The Journal is deliberately dull to | 
look at, especially on its tombstone-like | 
front page. Photographs appear only in | 
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engaging in chemical warfare in Asia in 
the form of “yellow rain,” while Journal 
news reporting has offered other explana- 
tions for the phenomenon. The news staff 
takes pride in giving thorough coverage to 
the problems of labor and the unem- 
ployed, and in challenging the question- 
able practices of corporations. After Mo- 
bil Corp. President William Tavoulareas 
sued the Washington Post for alleged libel 
for saying that he “set up” his son Peter in 
a shipping company, the Journal re- 
viewed the circumstances in a story that 
was far more careful than the Post's but 
equally tough on Tavoulareas. 


The Washington Post 

In the wake of the Post's courageous 
and successful exposure of the sins of the 
Nixon Administration, young reporters 
throughout the U.S. became so infatuated 























Big Fish in Small Ponds 


Ss ome of the best journalism in America is produced by news- 
papers that are too small ever to qualify for a ten best list but 
that vigorously pursue issues in their communities. These dailies 
and weeklies are the traditional training ground for big-city 
journalists. The best of them, moreover, hold on to some dedi- 
cated staffers who could work practically anywhere. Editor Al- 
bert Scardino of the weekly Georgia Gazette, who won a Pulitzer 
Prize last week, is a graduate of Columbia and the University of 
California at Berkeley who worked for the Associated Press, the 
Baltimore Sun and the Atlanta Constitution. In 1978 he re- 


turned to his home town to battle what he saw as the sluggish 
daily Savannah News and Press. The Gazette broke a succession 
of stories, not always to the delight of readers: the paper was 
nearly put out of business by advertising and circulation losses 
after it violated the wishes of a prominent local family and re- 
ported in 1980 that a missing son had in fact been kidnaped. 
Says Scardino: “I never thought that just because a publication 
was small, the journalistic standards were different.” 

Not all noteworthy smaller papers are as feisty and contro- 
versial as the Georgia Gazette, but they all seemingly share that 
philosophy and apply it in all sorts of settings. The Akron Bea- 
con Journal (circ. 163,300), Kansas’ Wichita Eagle-Beacon 
(circ. 120,900), Oregon’s Eugene Register-Guard (circ. 65,200) 
and North Carolina’s Fayetteville Times and Observer (com- 
bined circ. 66,900) serve sizable communities away from big 
cities. They are matched in quality by suburban competitors of 
papers on TIME’s ten best list: the Quincy Patriot Ledger (circ. 
89,300) south of Boston, the Bergen County Record (circ. 
149,200) in northern New Jersey, the Los Angeles Daily News 
(circ. 132,900) in the San Fernando Valley. Some of these me- 
dium-size dailies, such as North Carolina’s Raleigh News and 
Observer (circ. 129,600), Alaska’s Anchorage Daily News (circ. 
49,200) and Mississippi’s Jackson Clarion-Ledger (circ. 69,900) 
have earned recent Pulitzers. 

One of the most enterprising is Florida’s Fort Myers News- 
Press (circ. 64,200), which sends its reporters on what it calls 
“guerrilla raids” into the news territories of bigger papers—to 
cover racial unrest in Miami, for example, or terrorism in Cen- 
tral America. News-Press investigative reports led to the can- 
cellation of a $1 million road-and-bridge project that would 
have benefited only the developer of a proposed housing tract, 
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| with aggressive investigation, so sure that 
|a scandal lurked behind every closed 
| door, that eventually a disdainful public 
began to comment on the “post-Water- 
gate syndrome.” Nowhere did the syn- 
drome take hold more than at the Post it- 
self, and nowhere does it hold more sway. 
A tone of suspicion, often anger, pervades 
many news stories. Some political pieces 
sound more like editorials: a reporter's in- 
terpretive rebuttal often appears higher in 
the story than the official statement he or 
she is rebutting, especially in stories about 
the Reagan Administration’s policy in 
Central America. The Post is often arro- 
gant, and is so inclined to mistrust anyone 
who challenges a reporter’s accuracy that 
for months its editors ignored widespread 
doubts about the authenticity of Feature 
Writer Janet Cooke’s profile of “Jimmy,” 
a purported eight-year-old heroin addict; 








two days after the article was awarded a 
1981 Pulitzer Prize, the Post belatedly an- 
nounced that it was a fake. 

Troublesome as such episodes have 
been, and wearying as its often sloppy, 
overwritten coverage can be, the Post re- 
mains the nation’s second most influential 
paper. It reaches beyond White House 


handouts and glamorous legislative de- | 
bates to probe scandals, follies and policy 


debates in obscure federal agencies. In 


| this capacity it serves as an invaluable 
| watchdog. Columnists Mary McGrory, 
| Richard Cohen and George Will have 


mastered the art of arousing emotion 
without overlooking ideas. The paper’s 
metropolitan staff brings much the same 
assiduity to the diverse politics of Mary- 
land, Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia. The Post also has a sincere commit- 
ment to helping the poor. Two reporters 








| panache. 


spent a year checking on the operators of 
a low-cost housing venture in Washing- 
ton, and their findings will be weighed by 
a grand jury. 

A French sociologist once remarked 
that the New York Times newsroom is a 
symphony orchestra, while the Post's is a 
jazz band. That blaring, brassy, improvi- 
sational quality is most evident in the 


| Style section, a much imitated feature that 


may lead with a book review one day, 
take a gossipy look at Embassy Row cock- 
tail bashes the next, then weigh in with an 
exhaustive account of an unknown couple 
throwing a party to celebrate their di- 
vorce. The section, although sometimes 
self-indulgent and verbose, attracts much 
of the best prose in the Post, especially 
from Columnist Henry Mitchell, Feature 
Writer Myra MacPherson, Book Critic 
Jonathan Yardley and TV Critic Tom 
Shales. Nonetheless,:the paper’s culture 
coverage is spotty and seems driven more 
by the tastes of particular Post writers 
than by the interests of the reader. 

Like the majority of the ten best pa- 
pers, the Post faces the prospect over the 
next several years of replacing the man 
who guided it to its present eminence. Ex- 
ecutive Editor Benjamin Bradlee, 62, has 
run the Post since 1965 and has given it | 
much of its personality. The eventual 
change of command may relieve the pa- 
per of some of its combative impetuosity. | 
With luck, it will retain its vivacity and 
— By William A. Henry lll. 
Reported by Marilyn Alva/Miami, Marcia 


| Gauger/New York and Don Winbush/Chicago, 
| with other bureaus 


— 
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and to the conviction of a county commissioner for accepting a 
bribe in the form of services from prostitutes. News-Press edi- 
tors provide crisp color and clear maps and charts and give 
play to national and foreign stories of import, whether or not 
they are of obvious interest to readers. 

Itis hard for papers with small circulations (less than 40,000) 
to be enterprising because their resources are spread thinly. Two 
of the best are family legacies: Virginia’s Fredericksburg Free 
Lance-Star (circ. 30,600) and Alabama’s Anniston Star-(circ. 
30,000). In Fredericksburg, Brothers Charles and Josiah Rowe 
let their 33 staffers break free of routine meeting coverage often 
enough to provide noteworthy series on local business develop- 
ment and, in 1982, on corporate lobbying efforts to win state ap- 
proval of a uranium-mining project. The paper has crusaded so 
long about freedom of information that the city council now rou- 
tinely provides it with copies of all the paperwork exchanged 
among council members. Managing Editor Robert Baker is one 
major league journalist who heeded the siren song of small- 
newspaper coverage: after 25 years at the Washington Post, he 
returned in 1976 to the daily where he got his start. Under its late 
publisher Harry M. Ayers, Anniston’s daily built a national rep- 
utation for courage in supporting the 1960s civil rights move- 
ment. The moderately liberal editorial policy of his son H. 
Brandt Ayers still causes some local conservatives to brand the 
paper the “Red Star,” but it has helped attract to the Appala- 
chian foothills a staff that includes promising graduates of such 
schools as Harvard, Yale and Duke. Reporter R. Robin McDon- 
ald last year overcame tight security to detail how a mix-up ata 
U.S. Army hospital resulted in the deaths of three patients who 
were given argon gas instead of oxygen. 

The same doggedness has for decades been the hallmark of 


Texas’ Orange Leader (circ. 11,300). Says Editor Robert Axel- 
son: “We have a responsibility to staff every entity that has 
anything to do with the daily lives of people in the county.” 
The eleven reporters have little time to worry about style: they 
churn out ten to 15 stories a day, on everything from govern- 
ment meetings and drunken-driving arrests to the reasons why 
a shipyard that once employed 2,000 has been closed for more 
than a year. Axelson describes the paper’s editorial-page voice 
as “cantankerous.” A typical lead: “Our four lame duck county 
commissioners are likely to step down this year leaving a lega- 
cy of bad budget planning that will burden every Orange 
County resident for years.” 

The classic image of a weekly’s editor is someone who 
writes much of the copy himself, shifting effortlessly from re- 
porting weddings, births and vacation trips to crusading 
against corruption. One lively example is Homer Marcum, 36, 
who in 1975 left an established local paper to launch his own 
weekly Martin Countian (circ. 4,000) in the eastern Kentucky 
hamlet of Inez (pop. 500). Marcum has clashed with the coal 
industry on environmental issues, and with the local Republi- 
can political machine, which, he alleges, buys votes in the guise 
of “assisting” people in the use of ballot machines, Since 1978 
the Martin Countian has printed the name of every person who 
assisted a voter, and as a result, Marcum claims, the practice is 
diminishing. The Martin Countian seeks to be judged by its en- 
emies, and the paper has them: it has been sued seven times for 
libel but has yet to lose a case. Marcum has been punched by 
people he wrote about and arrested on charges that were quick- 
ly dropped. Says he: “Martin County is a good example of what 
can happen to a place when it receives no media attention. 
That is the breach I stepped into.” 
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The Boundaries of Privacy 





A court O.K. for police searches of factories and fields 


he Fourth Amendment bars “unrea- 

sonable searches and seizures” by 
Government agents. But where exactly 
should the line be drawn? Is it “unreason- 
able” when 15 to 25 armed agents of the 
US. Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice descend on a factory without warn- 
ing, seal off the exits and systematically 
interrogate employees? Or when police 
ignore fences and no-trespassing signs to 
search private land for marijuana plants 
without a warrant? In recent years the Su- 
preme Court has appeared to push the 
boundaries in the direction of the Govern- 
ment, and last week, in cases involving 
factory searches and open fields, it did so 
again. 

The immigration case was brought by 
four Los Angeles-area garment-factory 
workers who were questioned but not ar- 
rested in INS raids in 1977. By a 7-to-2 
vote, the court upheld the constitutional- 
ity of the INS interviews, Writing for the 
majority, William Rehnquist noted that 
individuals who are not under arrest have 
the right to ignore and walk away from 
police who want to question them. That 
being so, Rehnquist continued, the fac- 
tory workers “could have had no reason- 
able fear that they would be detained” if 
they refused to answer the questions of 
the INS agents or chose to leave the 
factory while the raids were going on. 
William Brennan, joined by Thurgood 
Marshall, wrote in dissent that the deci- 
sion had a “studied air of unreality,” since 
the INS raids were “of sufficient size and 
force to overbear the will of any reason- 
able person.” 

In the marijuana cases, the high court 
relied primarily on a 60-year-old decision 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes that involved a 
South Carolina moonshiner who dumped 


| illegal liquor in a field near his home. 





Holding that revenue officers could testify 
about the liquor, Holmes said that “the 
special protection accorded by the Fourth 
Amendment to the people in their ‘per- 
sons, houses, papers and effects’ is not ex- 
tended to the open fields,” even when the 
land is the suspect’s own property. The 
Burger court, by a 6-to-3 vote, found that 
the same principle applied in two cases 
from Maine and Kentucky, though the 
crops of marijuana confiscated as evidence 
were in fenced-off areas posted with no- 
trespassing signs. In upholding the war- 
rantless searches, Justice Lewis Powell 
found that the landowners had “no rea- 
sonable expectation of privacy” because 
“open fields do not provide the setting for 
those intimate activities that the amend- 
ment is intended to shelter from Govern- 
ment interference or surveillance.” 

Some constitutional scholars fear that 
the high court decisions give the police too 
much leeway to conduct searches. Law- 
enforcement officials, however, embraced 
the rulings gratefully. The INS considers 
factory raids its best method for finding 
illegal aliens inside the country and 
had limited such operations pending the 
court’s action. Local police were most 
pleased by the open-fields decision. 
“Without this ruling, it would be almost 
impossible to continue our enforcement 
effort,” said Captain Louis Stiles, com- 
mander of the Kentucky state police nar- 
cotics unit. His state is one of many in 
which “home-grown” marijuana has be- 
come a major cash crop. Some law-en- 
forcement authorities believe that the Su- 
preme Court decisions not only allow 
police to search fields on foot without a 
warrant, but give implied endorsement to 
the widespread use of helicopters and air- 
planes that fly over remote rural areas in 
search of the illegal weed. 5 
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Falling Crime 
The FBI reports a turnaround 
l n the worst mass murder in New York 

City history, ten people, including eight 
children, were shot dead, execution-style, 
in a Brooklyn apartment last week. In 
New Hampshire, Christopher Wilder’s 
cross-country odyssey of kidnap, rape and 
murder ended in his shooting death dur- 
ing a struggle with police. In Texas, Hen- 
ry Lee Lucas, who boasts of killing some 
360 people, was condemned to death for 
one of those murders. Against that shock- 
ing tableau of recent criminal violence, 
many Americans might find it difficult to 
credit some good news from Washington 
last week: crime, said the FBI, declined 
more sharply during 1983 than in any 
other year since 1960. 

The number of serious crimes report- 
ed to the police last year, according to the 
bureau’s Uniform Crime Report, dipped 
7%. The downturn comes after a 3% drop 
in 1982 and no increase in 1981. The 1983 
decrease was across the board; violent 
crimes (murder, rape, robbery and aggra- 
vated assault) were off 5%, while property 
crimes fell 7%. The biggest declines: bur- 
glary (—10%) and arson (— 13%). The 
trend was consistent throughout the 
country, affecting communities of all 
sizes. 

FBI and other police officials conced- 
ed that the two-year fall-off brings the 
number of serious reported crimes down | 
only from the levels of 1980 and 1981, the 
highest ever recorded. But some criminol- 
ogists are cautiously suggesting that the 
statistics do mark the beginning of a long- 
term decline. A principal cause, they ar- 
gue, is the aging of the post-World War II 
baby-boom generation, which is now ma- 
turing from its most crime-prone years. 

Reagan Administration officials pre- 
fer more political explanations. “This 
marvelous news proves we are beginning 
to win the battle against crime,” said At- 
torney General William French Smith. 
Steven Schlesinger, head of the Justice 
Department’s bureau of justice statistics, 
attributes the new numbers to a national 
hard line on crime that has led to tougher 
sentences and sent the prison population 
skyrocketing. Schlesinger and others also 
give credit to the recent proliferation of 
neighborhood crime watch and other 
community self-protection projects. 

Some analysts are so distrustful of FBI 
statistics that they refuse to attach any 
meaning at all to the latest numbers. The 
Police Foundation’s Lawrence Sherman 
charges that the statistics are not only rid- 
dled with errors but subject to all kinds of 
bureaucratic and political manipulation 
on the local level. Has crime really de- 
clined? “It’s anybody’s guess,” says Sher- 
man. “I’m not going to stand up and start 
cheering.” Es 
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Designer Depot. 
The surprisingly fashionable 
discount store. 





Opening May 3 
in Matteson. 


You'll be surprised by our labels. 
You'll be surprised by the farnous 
designer and name brands we carry. 
You may be surprised to find labels at 
all. Many fashion discounters remove 
them. We don't, because we think you 
should know the value you're really 
getting 

You'll be surprised by our prices. 
20% to 60% less than department and 
speciality store prices FOR IDENTICAL 
MERCHANDISE! And those are our every- 
day discounts. How’s that for a surprise? 
You'll be surprised by our fashions. 
No seconds or irregulars. No off-season 
merchandise. Just 100% authentic 
designer and name brand fashions 
100% in style. 100% of the time 

You'll be surprised by our 
thoughtful extras. Like our private 
dressing rooms. Our bank-style check 
outs. Our liberal return policy: bring 
back your purchase with receipt within 
30 days for a full refund or exchange 
You'll be surprised by how easily 
you can pay. Visa, MasterCard, 
American Express, personal check or 
cash, Or if you‘re caught short, put your 
selection in layaway. Just 25% down 
will hold it up to 30 days 

Surprise! We even have sales! On 
top of everyday discounts, we specially 
discount special merchandise. So you 
can save even more than our everyday 
reduced prices! 


FIND ALL THESE SURPRISES DURING | 
THE GRAND OPENING SALE AT THE 

NEW MATTESON DESIGNER DEPOT 

THURSDAY, MAY 3. IT’S LOCATED AT 

LINCOLN HIGHWAY AND CRAWFORD 

AVENUE. GRAND OPENING SPECIALS 

ALSO AT OUR NILES STORE ON GOLF 


ROAD AT MILWAUKEE AVENUE. 
: | 
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The surprisingly fashionable discount store. 





Begin Your — 
Beguine 
with 
Artie 
Shaw! 


In the legendary ballrooms, Artie 
Shaw seduced a nation of swing- 
ers, dancers and music lovers. 
With “Indian Love Call” and 
“Frenesi” America danced—and 
fell in love. 

Artie Shaw’s clarinet still 
knows America’s heart—on our 
half-speed mastered two-disc 





Hazel case? We ner a Poonplete nine of Guslly, ; ees 
stylish cases already proven in the post-graduate sets and one chromium dioxide 
world. To help speed the transition from campus super-cassette. Only $14.95 plus 
ioMer-\-1-1am' Merl veel -lalale i Mal-\ vm fete) 41-1 ama Nas) $2.91 shipping and handling.* 
Case For Successful Executive Dress:’ A free || VISA & MasterCard. 
copy is waiting for your graduate at a nearby office supply, _Artie Shaw. America fell for 
department, or specialty store, or if you prefer, write his music—and we're “Falling in 
Hazel “Success;’ Dept. TA, 1200 S. Stafford Street, Love Again!” 
Washington, MO 63090. We'll send a copy | 


along with our best wishes ...the fresh, remastered sound 


of these disks and chromium 


cassettes will be a revelation...” 
—Gerald Gold, The New York Times 


Tl cia 
«i BIG BANDS: 
Our Big Band Swing-Line Is open 
all night! Call Toll Free: 


| The scars soz 0182.71 

Of an abused  ee:ccercce2-- 
child can stay = 
with us all | 


his life. 


America’s Case Maker™ 


Washington, MO 63090 » Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670 











Many teenage drug addicts and how to do it. But we need your help. We 
teenage prostitutes report being abused need money. We need volunteers. Send 
children. So do juvenile delinquents us your check today, or write for our le 

And because we all pay to respond to — booklet 
those problems, we are all victims of And, remember, if we don't all start 
child abuse. somewhere, we won't get anywhere 


Yet child abuse can be prevented 


The National Committee for . . 
Prevention of Child Abuse is a private, a National Committee for 
charitable organization that knows » Prevention of Child Abuse 


Help us get to the heart of the problem. 


Write: Prevent Child Abuse, Box 2866, Chicago, Illinois 60690 1984 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC, 








R24 MEYNOLDS TOBACCO Company 


b) 


s 
Camel Lights, 
unexpectedly 


mild. 


—_ 


~~ | Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
x That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
method. 
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His first novel since Trinity’.. _ Begin Your 
his long-awaited return to the land Beguine 

and passions 
of ‘Exodus: 









In the legendary ballrooms, Artie 
Shaw seduced a nation of swing- 
ers, dancers and music lovers. 
With “Indian Love Call” and 
“Frenesi” America danced—and | 
fell in love. 

Artie Shaw’s clarinet. still 
knows America’s heart—on our 
half-speed mastered two-disc 
sets and one chromium dioxide 
| super-cassette. Only $14.95 plus 
$2.91 shipping and handling.* 
VISA & MasterCard. 

Artie Shaw. America fell for 
his music—and we're “Falling in 
Love Again!” 

An epic novel of one Arab family that rakes you fol Toda rom int “the fresh, remastered sound 
tumultuous events of 20th century Palestine, and into the hidden Of ‘these: dieké ait ciate 
heart of an unforgettable man: The Haj cassettes will be a revelation...” 

MAIN SELECTION OF THE LITERARY GUILD * OVER 300.000 COPIES IN PRINT —Gerald Gold, The New York Times 
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BEFORE PUBLICATION * AT ALL BOOKSELLERS NOW DOU BaD NG 
a Se BIG BANDS 
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ou con have - 1 952-5000; 
To find out how Y' call qoll-tree Operator . 
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WORLD NEWS SERVICE 


The World’s Premier Newsmagazine 
Premiers A World News Service 


From the pages of TIME, to America and to countries around 
the world, listen for the TIME WORLD NEWS SERVICE. 


TIME —with 33 bureaus and 85 correspondents—has the larg- 
est news-gathering staff reporting to a single magazine and is 
read by 30 million people worldwide every week. 


Now, with TIME magazine on radio, you will have a new listen- 
ing perspective. The more you know, the more you need to find 
relevance and understanding in today’s explosion of 
HelCoywrttctaceyen 


On the TIME WORLD NEWS SERVICE, you'll hear cover stories, 
special reports and special editions. You'll get behind the 
scenes on a wide range of topics....from international politics 
to urban design, fine arts to computers, morality to medicine, 
literature to law. Stories and adventure that capture the 
human spirit in daily segments each week. LISTEN FORIT! 
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Distributed nationally exclusively by 
Media General Broadcast Services, Inc., Memphis, TN. 
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CONDITIONERS 


Do you own an early 70’s-or- 
older air or heat 
pump? Sell it to us. We're buying 
them up, regardless of who their 


up. He also has a blue book that 
indicates how much your old one 
is worth toward one of our new 
ones. He’s in the Yellow 

Or, you can call 1 (800 
C-A-R-R-L-E-R. an energy- 








Go west, young prince: Andrew brimming over in Los Angeles 


Considering his celebrated 
penchant for life in the fast 
lane, it seemed fitting that 
Prince Andrew, 24, showed up 
last week in the land of eight- 
lane freeways, Hollywood and 
the 1984 Summer Olympics. 
The official reason for An- 
drew’s visit to Southern Cali- 
fornia was to raise money for 
the British Olympic Associa- 
tion. Nevertheless, there was 
plenty of time for the usual 
folderoyalty: a chat with Nancy 
Reagan, a visit to the set of 
2010 (sequel to 2001; A Space 
Odyssey) and a meeting with 
members of the Los Angeles 
Hispanic community during 
which the prince donned a 

| splendiferous sombrero. All 
went swimmingly (he even got 


Brzezinski atop swinging symbol 
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a souvenir surfboard) until a 
stop at a vacant house in 
Watts, an economically de- 
pressed black section of the 
city, where Andrew turned 
characteristically prankish. 
Picking up a workman’s spray 
gun, he pointed it at a gaggle 
of onlooking reporters—and 
then doused them with white 
paint. “I enjoyed that,” 
said the pleased prince. The 
journalists were not amused. 
Amid grumbles of ruined cam- 
era equipment, the Los Ange- 
les Herald-Examiner present- 
ed the British consulate with 
a bill for $1,200. 


“This has great political 
significance. This is the politi- 
cal symbol of 1984.” A beau 
jest, but what precisely did 
Democrat and former Nation- 
al Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, 56, mean? Forget 
about it. After all, he was not 
mounting a podium but an ele- 
phant last week at the Palm 
Beach Polo and Country Club 
in Wellington, Fla., a polo-on- 
pachyderm stunt to acknowl- 
edge the sport’s 1862 origin in 
India. Meanwhile, news came 
of a more cerebral contest, 
which should give comfort to 
technowarriors worried about 
American superiority. Brzezin- 
ski, a chess buff, has a US.- 
made computer chess program 
while his Virginia neighbor, 
New York Representative Ste- 
phen Solarz, 43, has a Hong 
Kong-designed program. The 
two decided to send their com- 


puterized pieces into battle 


With both programs set at dif- 
ficulty Level 2, Brzezinski’s 
American Chess Challenger 
was an easy victor. Solarz went 
to Level 3. No good. Level 4. 
Though still playing at Level 2, 
Challenger again prevailed. 
Harrumphed Solarz: “The im- 
portant thing is I still beat him 
in tennis.” 


Despite his reputation as 
one of golfdom’s best putters 
and despite having won $1.8 
million in prize money, Ben 
Crenshaw, 32, had never won a 
major tournament in eleven 
years on the pro tour. But last 
week “Gentle Ben” finally got 
there as he captured the 48th 
Masters in Augusta, Ga. The 
easygoing Texan took com- 
mand with a stunning 60-ft. 





Block: finger-pickin’ good 


birdie putt at the tenth, finish- 
ing two strokes ahead of Tom 
Watson, with a score of 277 
“This is a sweet, sweet mo- 
ment,” said Crenshaw as he 
donned the tournament cham- 
pion’s traditional green Mas- 
ters jacket. “I don’t think 
there'll ever be a sweeter mo- 
ment. It’s a feeling of relief 
more than anything.” 


Standing in the wings, he 
was as nervous as cold water in 
a hot pan. Then Country-and- 
Western Veteran Roy Acuff in- 
troduced him as “a plain ole 
country boy from Illinois.” 
And out onstage came Secre- 
tary of Agriculture John Block, 
49, making his singing debut at 


YY 








the Grand Ole Opry in Nash- | 
ville. Block strummed his gui- 
tar and crooned a little bit of 
Crying My Heart Out over You 
and Blue Eyes Crying in the 
Rain. America’s top farmer 
was on key but had a little 
trouble keeping time with the 
Opry band. “I wonder how 
that fellow marched at West 
Point,” said a listener. “To a | 
different drummer,” replied 
someone else. As for Block, he 
told the generally appreciative 
audience: “I'm so excited I 
could almost explode. You 
know, I don’t perform profes- 
sionally.” Why, shucks, John, 
course not 

—By Guy D. Garcia 


On the Record 


Richard Halverson, 68, chaplain 
of the U.S. Senate, on “word 
merchants” in the chamber 
“Help them to appreciate the 
power of words . . . to honor, to 
disparage; to encourage, to dis- 
appoint; to comfort, to embar- 
rass; to edify, to offend; to 
strengthen, to weaken; to moti- 
vate, to immobilize; to give 
hope, to frustrate; to purify, to 
pollute; to build, to destroy.” 


Archibald Cox, 71, former Wa- 
tergate prosecutor, on being re- 
quired to retire this year as a 
Harvard law professor: “I am 
presumed to be senile.” 
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Medicine 





Knowing the Face of the Enemy 
U.S. and French teams believe they have found the AIDS virus 


t was high noon in Bethesda, Md., 

home of the National Institutes of 
Health. The scene: a small French restau- 
rant with hanging baskets and beamed 
ceiling. On one side ofa table sat Dr. Rob- 
ert Gallo, 47, a brash NIH scientist who 
started life as the son ofa small-town weld- 
er and has become one of the nation’s lead- 
ing cancer researchers. Sensitive about his 
diploma from Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia (“I had to fight to prove I 
was good, because I didn’t go to Har- 
vard”), Gallo gained a reputation in 1980 
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Robert Gallo with a bottle containing HTLV-3 


by becoming the first scientist to discover a 
virus that causes cancer in humans. Now 
he was claiming another victory: identifi- 
cation of a virus that causes acquired im- 
mune deficiency syndrome (AIDS), the dis- 
ease that has killed 1,758 Americans since 
its first U.S. appearance three years ago. 
Across the table sat Dr. James Curran, 
39, a clean-cut epidemiologist with an ad- 
vanced degree from Harvard. Curran 
heads the AIDS task force at the Centers for 
Disease Control in Atlanta, where more 
than 100 researchers have been working to 
discover exactly what Gallo claimed to 
have found. To test Gallo’s claim, Curran 
had provided the NIH scientist with 205 
anonymous blood samples, some taken 
from AIDS patients, some from healthy in- 
dividuals. To make the test more challeng- 
ing, samples were included from people 
with hepatitis and other infections. Gallo’s 
task was to identify which samples had 
come from the AIDS patients on the basis of 
whether or not signs of his virus were pres- 


ent. Gallo pulled out his lab’s results, |: used to protect the nation’s blood supply 








as Curran began calling out the sample 
numbers. 

Curran said: “MS.” 

Gallo replied: “MS, positive.” 

Again, Curran: “M28.” 

Gallo: “M28, positive.” 

So it went for an hour, until all the 
samples had been covered. In the end, 
Gallo won: signs of his virus were present 
in blood from AIDS patients and not in the 
others; he had correctly identified nearly 
all of them. 

The respected journal Science will 
soon publish four papers that describe 
Gallo’s isolation of a virus that appears to 
be the cause of AIDS. “He is going to nail it 
down cold,” predicts AIDS Researcher An- 
thony Fauci of NIH. But as word of the dis- 
covery began to leak out last week—nota- 
bly in an article in New Scientist magazine 
based apparently on advance copies of 
Gallo’s papers—a scientific team in Paris 
rushed to call attention to their own work 
on an AIDS virus. A Nobel Prize was possi- 
bly at stake, and Epidemiologist William 
Blattner of the National Cancer Institute 
(NCI) observed: “People are racing to grab 
the brass ring on this disease.” 

The French team is headed by Dr. Luc 
Montagnier of the renowned Pasteur Insti- 
tute. In interviews with the U.S. press, 
Montagnier described a virus he and his 
colleagues had found in the blood of pa- 
tients with the swollen lymph nodes and 
flu-like symptoms that characterize the 
early stage of AIDS. Like Gallo, the Pasteur 
researchers reportedly found signs of the 
virus in 80% to 90% of blood samples from 
AIDS patients. Both research groups affirm 
that the bugs they have found closely re- 
semble the cancer-causing virus discov- 
ered by Gallo four years ago. The two 
groups suspect they have found the same 
virus. Notes Blattner: “The two labs are in- 
dependent, but have been collaborating.” 

While scientists may bicker over who 
was first to discover the virus, the impor- 
tant news is that a breakthrough has final- 
ly been made in understanding the deadly 
AIDS epidemic. What matters, says Immu- 
nologist Allan Goldstein of George Wash- 
ington University, “is that we now know 
the face of the enemy.” 

The discovery will enable doctors to 
attack a disease that has resisted all at- 
tempts at treatment and prevention: 43% 
of AIDS patients die within a year of diag- 
nosis; no one has been known to recover. 
“This is the step that everyone has been 
waiting for,” proclaims NCI Director Vin- 
cent Devita. Plans for an AIDS vaccine are 
already being made at Gallo’s lab. But the 
most immediate application of the discov- 
ery is a blood-screening test that could be 











from contamination by the AIDS virus. So 
far 83 Americans, including 30 hemophili- 
acs, have contracted AIDS after receiving 
transfusions or blood products. According 
to Gallo, an accurate and inexpensive 
blood-screening test could be available 
within weeks. 

No matter who gets the credit for the 
AIDS virus, there is no doubt that Gallo laid 
the groundwork for the discovery with his 
earlier research into cancer viruses. Says 
French Immunologist Daniel Zagurey of 
the University of Paris: “Without Gallo, 
there wouldn’t have been any work on this 
at Pasteur. Their research is based on his 
initial discovery.” Gallo’s quest for the 
cause of cancer began in childhood. As 
a boy of 14, in Waterbury, Conn., he 
watched his younger sister die of leukemia. 





The renowned Pasteur Institute of Paris 


The memory is still vivid: “She was an 
emaciated, jaundiced child with a mouth 
full of blood.” His sister’s pathologist be- 
came a family friend, and Gallo grew up 
accompanying him to his lab. In 1965 he 
joined the NCI and began the hunt for his 
sister’s killer. 

Almost from the beginning, Gallo’s in- 
terest lay in the world of viruses. Since the 
turn of the century, scientists have known 
that certain types of viruses can cause can- 
cer in cats, chickens, cows and other ani- 
mals. Like all viruses, these cancer agents 
cannot reproduce unless they infiltrate a 
host cell and commandeer its reproductive 
machinery (see diagram), What makes the 
viruses distinctive is that their genes are 
composed of RNA rather than DNA, the ge- 
netic molecule found in most living things. 
Because RNA is a kind of mirror image of 
DNA, the viruses are called retroviruses. 

Researchers had spent decades trying 
to determine if viruses played a role in hu- 
man cancers. By the 1970s, most had given 
up, but Gallo persisted. He was helped by 
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the discovery in 1970 of an enzyme that is 
unique to retroviruses, a kind of chemical 
fingerprint. By looking for this enzyme 
Gallo was able to hunt down a retrovirus 
that causes a form of leukemia and lym- 
phoma in humans. The discovery of this 


virus, called human T-cell leukemia/ 
lymphoma virus, or HTLV, won Gallo 
a 1982 Albert Lasker award, the top 
prize in American medicine. 

Not long after that triumph, 
Gallo heard about AIDS, most of 
whose victims were homosexuals, 
heroin addicts, hemophiliacs or Hai- 
tians. He was intrigued by the possi- 
bility that this disease could be related 
to HTLV. There were several provoca- 
tive links. AIDS patients are extremely 
vulnerable to infections because they 
lack the normal number of protective 
white blood cells called T-cells. HTLV, 
Gallo knew, wasa virus that homed in 
on precisely these cells. Gallo was also 
intrigued by the Haitian connection: 
HTLV is prevalent throughout the Ca- 
ribbean. Finally Gallo, like many 
other investigators, was convinced a 
virus is involved in AIDS, since the dis- 
ease was spreading the same way as 
hepatitis-B virus—through transfu- 
sions, dirty needles and semen—and 
that seemed proof enough. Said Gallo: 
“The more I heard about AIDS, the 
more it smelled right.” 

In 1982 he was made director of 
NCI’s search for the cause of AIDS. He 
attacked the assignment in his usual 
confident style, telling associates, “I 
think we can solve it within two 
years.” By then Gallo had developed 
a rainbow coalition of accomplished 
researchers: microbiologists from Ja- 
pan and India, tissue-culture experts 
from Eastern Europe, geneticists 
from mainland China, a clinician 
from Denmark. They had come from 
the far corners of the earth to work 
with the fiery, jet-set scientist who 
holds staff meetings on the run in cor- 
ridors and parking lots before flying 
off to conferences on other conti- 
nents. His clocks are set five minutes 
ahead, and he drives his four-door 
Nissan through Washington as if it 
were a Maserati. He is competitive to 
a fault, vain about his appearance and 
accomplishments. “Few peo- 
ple like him,” observes Im- 
munologist Zagurey. “They 
either love him very much or 
they do not, very much.” 

Together with Harvard’s Max 
Essex, Gallo began testing samples of 
blood taken from AIDs patients for ev- 
idence of HTLV. The results were am- 


biguous: about one-third of the samples 
contained antibodies to the virus, too small 
a percentage to be meaningful. By 1982 
Gallo’s lab had identified a new form of 
HTLV, named HTLV-2. But this variant 
strain also proved uncertain as the cause of 


Gallo’s team was convinced that a re- 
trovirus was involved in AIDS. The trade- 
mark enzyme of retroviruses was frequent- 
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ly present in the AIDS blood samples. The 
trouble was that it would be there one 
week and gone the next. Finally an expla- 
nation was found: the virus was rapidly 
killing off T cells in the blood samples, the 
very cells in which it lived. Once the T cells 
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in the sample were destroyed, the virus 
and its enzyme would disappear without a 
trace. Eventually a way was found to keep 
AIDS-infected T cells alive in culture. Gallo 
was then able to isolate the virus. Because 
it was structurally similar to the other vi- 
ruses he had discovered, he named the 
AIDS virus HTLV-3. 

Gallo’s theory is that the ancestor virus 
of AIDS was born in Africa. HTLV-1 is en- 
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demic to equatorial Africa, where it may be 
the commonest cause of leukemia. From 
Africa, Gallo hypothesizes, the virus trav- 
eled via the slave trade to the Caribbean, 
Latin America, and southern Japan, where 
Portuguese traders brought African slaves. 


HTLV-associated cancers are common 
in these regions. 

Somewhere along the line, the 
HTLV-3 strain of the virus evolved. 
Again, Gallo believes, this may have 
happened in Africa: “The virus may 
have been around in the bush for 
some time, but with mass migration 
into cities, crowding and prostitution, 
what was contained at a low level be- 
came a problem.” One piece of evi- 
dence: Kaposi’s sarcoma, a skin can- 
cer to which AIDS patients are prone, 
has been prevalent in central Africa 
for decades. In recent years doctors 
have discovered that AIDS is common 
in the region. According to Belgian 
Dr. Peter Piot, an expert on tropical 
diseases, “The problem is at least as 
great as it is in the highest-incidence 
areas of the U. S., like New York and 
San Francisco.” 

While few scientists question the 
significance of the work of Gallo and 
the Pasteur Institute, one important 
piece of evidence is still needed to 
prove conclusively that HTLV-3 is the 
cause of AIDS: it must be shown that 
exposure to the virus produces the dis- 
ease. The next big task is to find an an- 
imal, preferably a primate, that will 
develop AIDS when infected with 
HTLV-3. Once this is done, a vaccine 
can be tested in the animal. In the 
view of Dr. Stanley Plotkin, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who has 
helped develop vaccines for polio, ra- 
bies and cytomegalovirus, “There is 
no doubt that an HTLV-3 vaccine can 
be made.” The only concern, he says, 
is time: “It would be idle optimism to 
expect a vaccine for AIDS in less 
than three years, and that would be 
express.” 

The initial benefits of the discov- 
ery will be the tests to screen out 
AIDS-contaminated blood and to di- 
agnose the disease at very early 
stages. Both Gallo and the French 
have already shown that the virus 
is detectable in patients with very 
early symptoms of the disease and 
perhaps in infected individuals 
who have yet to develop any symp- 
toms at all. 

Unfortunately, the discovery of- 
fers little immediate hope for the 
more than 3,000 Americans and 
scores of people overseas suffering 








from AIDS. Immunologist Michael Gott- 
lieb of U.C.L.A., who was the first doctor 
to report a case of AIDS, sums up the sig- 
nificance of finding the virus: “It is very 
important for our ability to protect the 
blood supply. It is exciting, encouraging 
and a credit to the research effort. But, 
alas, this is not a solution to the AIDS 
problem.” 
Reported by Dick Thompson/Bethesda 


—By Claudia Wallis. 
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Mark Wayne Clark: 1896-1984 


Re brash and big-beaked, he was 
the “American eagle” to an admiring 
Winston Churchill. Though he took part 
in three wars, Mark Wayne Clark won his 
greatest renown as the World War II sol- 
dier who led the first army in history to 
fight all the way up the Italian boot from 
toe to top. In 1943, at 46, he was the na- 
tion’s youngest three-star general when 
he was picked by Dwight Eisenhower to 
organize the U.S. Fifth Army in Africa. 
At his death last week of cancer in 
Charleston, S.C., General Clark, 87, was 
the last of the great wartime commanders. 
Churchill had dubbed the Mediterra- 
nean “the soft underbelly of the Axis.” 
Clark noted drily, “It was not so soft.” 
The Italian campaign was the war’s most 
grueling, taking 20 long months and some 
300,000 Allied casualties. The forces un- 
der Clark faced a German army that for 
most of the bitter struggle was greatly su- 
perior in manpower, ammunition and 
equipment. The Allies were pitted as well 
against cruel weather and the narrow, 
mountainous Italian peninsula, whose 
terrain precluded sweeping armored ad- 
vances. Clark had to fight equally frus- 
trating vagaries of politics and strategy. 
Despite his bitter protest, many of his bat- 
tle-seasoned troops were diverted after 
D-day to the invasion of Southern France, 
virtually halting Clark’s advance. Many 
historians think it plausible that had he 
been allowed to drive to the Balkans, the 
Soviets would never have achieved their 
ensuing hegemony over Eastern Europe. 
A West Pointer and third-generation 
soldier, Clark was wounded as a captain 

















EXPECTING. Caroline, 27, elder Princess of 
Monaco, and Stefano Casiraghi, 23, scion of 
a wealthy Milan industrialist: their first 
child; this summer. The palace announce- 
ment confirmed rumors fueled by their 
hastily arranged Dec. 29 wedding. 


MARRIED. Colleen 46, Austra- 
lian meganovelist (The Thorn Birds) who 
for three years has lived on tiny Norfolk 
Island, 900 miles east of Brisbane; and Ric 
Robinson, 33, Norfolk Islander who two 
years ago painted her house to earn mon- 
ey for a palm plantation; she for the first 
time, he for the second; near Sydney. 





RECUPERATING. Michael Jackson, 25, rock- 
soul superstar; from an 80-minute laser sur- 
gical procedure to remove a palm-size 
patch of scalp tissue scarred from burns re- 
ceived while he was making a TV commer- 
cial last January; in Culver City, Calif. 
Healthy, hair-growing tissue was drawn 
across the area and stitched in place. 





The Last Commander Falls 


in France during World War I but did not 
see action again until the landing in Saler- 
no in September 1943. He first piqued the 
nation’s imagination a year earlier, when 
he was smuggled into Algeria by subma- 
rine on a mostly successful cloak-and- 
dagger mission to win French support for 
























After the liberation of Rome in 1944 
The Axis underbelly was not so soft. 


the imminent Allied invasion of North 
Africa. Known for his humor and daring, 
Clark was nearly killed on several occa- 
sions while leading his troops; he once 
personally spearheaded an attack on 18 
German tanks. His polyglot force in- 
cluded 26 nationalities, as well as the 
first black American combat troops and 


RECUPERATING. Andrei Sakharov, 62, dissi- 
dent Soviet physicist and Nobel Peace 
prizewinning human rights activist; from 
reportedly successful surgery to remove a 
blood clot in his leg after an attack of 
thrombophlebitis, from which he has suf- 
fered for several years; in Gorky, where he 
was exiled four years ago. 


DIED. Dennis Keogh, 44, career U.S. State 
Department official, and Lieut. Colonel 
Kenneth Crabtree, 45; in a terrorist bomb 
explosion at a gas station just outside 
Oshakati, Namibia. Both were members 
of a US. liaison team monitoring the 
cease-fire in Namibia. South West Africa 
People’s Organization (SWAPO) guerrillas 
were blamed by South African officials 
for the attack, but denied the charge. 


DIED. Frank (“Machito”’) Grillo, 76, Cuban- 
born bandleader whose 1940s Afro-Cuban 
dance bands wedded advanced jazz har- 
monies, big-band instrumentation and 
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a heroic Japanese-American contingent. 
Clark was a commander who cared about 
his men, tending to often tiny details 
of morale or special needs. 

He seldom held his tongue when he 
disagreed with superiors. Eisenhower, a 
friend from West Point who knew him by 
his middle name, frequently had to soothe 
him: “Now, Wayne, keep your shirt on.” 
Clark was often mired in controversy. His 
attempt to cross the heavily defended 
Rapido River failed dismally, costing 
1,681 casualties in three days. Critics also 
faulted him for his drive on Rome, con- 
tending that he might have destroyed the 
German army if he had chased the foe in- 
stead of the glory of being the first Allied 
commander to enter the Eternal City. He 
was blamed as well for the destruction of 
the famed Benedictine monastery atop 
Monte Cassino, although he vehemently 
opposed its bombing. 

From Italy, Clark went to occupied 
Austria as Allied High Commissioner and 
learned there that the only argument the 
Soviets respected was force. He faced 
even more obdurate Communists in Ko- 
rea, where he became Far East com- 
mander in 1952 and had to negotiate “an 
armistice without victory.” He retired in 
1953 and until 1965 commanded the Cita- 
del, the historic private military college in 
Charleston, S.C., where he was buried. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms, 
Mark Clark was a soldier of brilliance 
and integrity. At the Italian campaign’s 
lowest ebb, Eisenhower told him from 
London, “You are writing history that 
Americans will always read with pride.” 
Ike’s words were echoed by President 
Reagan last week: “We are free because 
of men like him. His professionalism 
and dedication will be the standard of 
every soldier who takes the oath to de- 
fend our nation.” —BSy Michael Demarest 
















pulsing Latin rhythms, helping create salsa 
and change the course of modern jazz; of a 
stroke; in London. After World War II, 
such bebop jazz artists as Dizzy Gillespie 
and Charlie Parker adapted his Afro- 
Cuban sound to small-group jazz and often 
performed and recorded with Machito. 


DIED. Mabel Mercer, 84, reigning queen of 
cabaret singers for nearly 70 years, whose 
unsurpassed ability to turn even the most ba- 
nal tune into a timeless vignette of love and 
loss delighted generations of supper-clubau- 
diences; of heart disease; in Pittsfield, Mass. 
Born in England ofa white English mother 
and black American father, Mercer gained 
renown at Bricktop’s Paris café in the 1930s 
and went to the US. in 1939. As her husky 
contralto began to fail, she honed her unique 
blend of cadenced speech and vocalizing, 
delivering such songs as Fly Me to the Moon 
and While We're Young with consummate 
phrasing and timing. Said she: “It’s all in the 
punctuation.” 
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Quattro,“the impossible car,” 
made possible by Audi engineering. 





© 1984 Porsche Audi 





Imagine, if you will, a sports 
sedan with permanent all- 


wheel drive 

Imagine that this car was designed to 
function not as an off-the-road car, but as a 
high performance road car 

Imagine handling so advanced it offers 
‘traction combinations capable of con- 
quering just about any driving surface 
you'd care to conjure up.” 

Imagine further that this remarkable 





handling and performance comes with no 


loss in fuel efficiency.** 

Impossible you say? But it’s so! 

"It" is the new German-engineered 
Audi 4000S Quattro, equipped with essen- 
tially the same permanent all-wheel drive 
system that made it possible for the legen- 
dary Audi Quattro competition car to win 
the World Rally Championship 

While the exotic Audi Quattro competi- 
tion car carries an equally exotic price, the 


new Audi 4000S 
Quattro is priced for 
ce ‘ery char S add 


Audi 4000S Quattro 


ath, weather Actual hwy age will probably be le 


mortals at $16,8301, and it comes with a 
ong list of luxury extras at no extra cost 

This revolutionary car is so well engi- 
neered, Audi is backing it with an unlimited 
mileage, 2-year limited warranty. See your 
Porsche Audi dealer for details and a test 
drive 

For your nearest Audi dealer, call toll- 
free: 1 (800) FOR-AUDI within the conti- 
nental U.S PORSCHE+AUDI 


Audi: the art of engineering. 











AT&xl IS PROUD 
TO HAVE MADE POSSIBLE 

THIS VERY SPECIAL 

FO) ES B) ns Be Wa OO OO) OF BO) 


We're proud to sponsor the running of the 
Olympic Torch to Los Angeles. 

After 100 years of making long distance 
connections, we recognize that the greater the 
distance, the more vital the connection. 
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LAUGHING STOCK 
It must have occurred to everyone who 
has ever tried to teach a course in creative 
writing: What would happen if an authen- 
tic genius somehow stumbled into class? 
But it is Romulus Linney who has finally 
done something wonderful with the no- 
tion. In F.M., the masterly miniature 
that is the centerpiece in this evening 
of one-acters off-Broadway, he places 
at one end of the seminar table a 
prim-looking teacher (Frances Stern- 
hagen) whose lack of success as a 
novelist has not yet sapped her ideal- 
ism. At the other end sits Bufford 
Bullough (Leon Russom). Bufford 
looks like Thomas Wolfe, writes 
like William Faulkner and carries 
around with him in a cardboard box 
the burden of his dreams: a thou- 
sand-page manuscript and a bottle of 
booze. It is hard to say whether the 
other students (Peggity Price, Jane 
Connell) are more appalled by the 
erotic spew of language in Bufford’s 
work or by the way their teacher 
reaches across the barriers of age, sex 
and class to acknowledge the right of 
great gifts to wrap themselves in so- 
cially unappetizing forms. What one 
can say is that her act of commitment 
to another committed writer turns 
rich comic turmoil into touching 
drama. 

At 53 still one of the American 
theater’s most mysteriously buried 
treasures, Linney, who also teaches 
writing, is obviously speaking from 
the heart here. Laughing Stock’s oth- 
er short plays are slighter: an anec- 
dote about death and telephones and 
a shaggy-dog story about an old 
woman's discovery that her 70-year 
marriage was founded on a sly joke. 
But they too are marked by Linney’s 
singular talent for stating wild ideas 
with high, simplifying intelligence 
and for drawing deft portraits of the 
| half mad in which not a line is mis- 
placed or wasted. —By Richard Schickel 





OTHER PLACES 

The dialogues in a Harold Pinter 
play are pitched battles between 
speech and silence. The speaker 
marshals all the resources of collo- 
quial language—wit, wheedling, anec- 
dote, abuse—while the listener waits out 
his opponent and, often as not, wins the 
battle by withholding approval, by being 
as silent as God. Such, too, is the uneasy 
symbiosis of Playwright Pinter and his 
audience. In these three short plays 
that Alan Schneider has mounted off- 
Broadway (two of them first performed at 





Daniels and Worth in The Golden Age: an 











Theater 





Genius, Menace and Chicanery 
From three gifted playwrights, the topics and blessings are mixed 





London’s National Theater in 1982, the 
third earlier this year), Pinter dramatizes 
this relationship through three memora- 
ble audience surrogates, each a displaced 
| person from an intellectual twilight zone. 
| Victoria Station, the opening skit, is 
| an edgy conversation between a per- 
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plexed London taxi-fleet dispatcher and a 
maddeningly vague, or vaguely mad, cab 
driver (Kevin Conway). One for the Road, 
set in an unidentified police state, offers 
the horrific spectacle of the torturer as 
| business executive, bantering with his 
victims as he sends them off to be flogged, 
raped or killed. In A Kind of Alaska, 
a middle-aged woman (Dianne Wiest) 








unknown chapter 


awakes from a 29-year siege of sleeping 
sickness to confront a reality at pathetic 


odds with her memories and hallucina- 
tions. Dispatcher, torture victim, woman, 
all struggle valiantly to understand a new 
world of menacing mystery. 

In Alaska Pinter has taken a TV- 
movie disease-of-the-week subject and al- 
chemized it into a searing, sympathetic 
portrait of a lost soul who must seek 
solace in the dreams and embarrassments 
of an idyllic girlhood. Wiest’s perform- 
ance is an astonishment. Every word she 
speaks rings with both a child’s self- 
possession and a flinty woman’s soli- 
= tude; each step she takes is as shaky as 
*an inebriate’s on a tightrope in a high 
= wind. And Pinter, by daring to be ac- 
“cessible, has fashioned a small mir- 

acle of a play. —By Richard Corliss 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
For every great writer’s widow or 
lover who wants to destroy letters 
and diaries containing the secrets of 
the past, there is some literary snoop 
who longs to publish them. Such a 
struggle is the theme of Henry James’ 
The Aspern Papers, and that marvel- 
ous 1888 novella is in turn the inspi- 
»iration for The Golden Age, A.R. Gur- 
«ney’s comic update, which opened on 
¢ Broadway two weeks ago. 

In Gurney’s version, the precious 
papers are a lost chapter of The Great 
Gatsby in which Gatsby manages to 
bed Daisy Buchanan. Irene Worth is 
Fitzgerald’s former mistress who 
protects that cache, and Jeff Daniels 
is an English instructor who will 
do anything, including going to bed 
with Worth’s homely granddaughter 
(Stockard Channing), to obtain it. 

3 Gurney (The Dining Room, The 
Middle Ages) has a sure sense of 
Structure and an ear for dialogue. But 
Shis play is irreparably flawed where 
sit veers away from the original. In 
=James’ story the old woman never 
=mentions any letters and finds out 
Zonly at the end what her boarder is 
after. “Ah, you publishing scoun- 
drel!”” she hisses. In Gurney’s play, 
the woman demands that the young 
man write her biography and teases 
him with Fitzgerald’s lost chapter. 
Her anger when he tries to sneak 
away with it makes no sense. Her 
character is ultimately unbelievable, 
as is that of the instructor, who con- 
veniently falls in love with the grand- 
daughter and forgets Fitzgerald. 
Worth is, as ever and always, in su- 
preme command of the stage, and Chan- 
ning and Daniels are both capable per- 
formers. John Tillinger’s direction is 
competent and Designer Oliver Smith's 
Manhattan town house is lovely. The 
problem here is the playwright, who 
should have followed the master’s plan all 
the way or not at all. — By Gerald Clarke 
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Comfort and 


Comfort. 


A family car must be 
comfortable. And LTD is. 

Its shape is designed 
to reduce wind noise as 
you drive. 

The reclining front 
seats are so carefully 
designed, they let your 
“driving muscles” relax 
for less fatigue, mile 
after mile. 

The gas-filled shocks 
eliminate harshness 
from road surfaces. 

Even the storage bins 
are lined for quiet 





Smooth, 
quiet power. 


Choose the optional 
V-6 engine and you get 
a matched automatic 
transmission for a com 
bination of smooth, low- 
end power plus quiet, 
high-speed cruising. 


Lifetime Service 
Guarantee. 








Participating Ford 
Dealers stand behind 
their work, in writing, 
with a free Lifetime 
Service Guarantee. No 
other car companies’ 
dealers, foreign or 
domestic, offer this kind 
of security. Nobody. See 
your participating Ford 
Dealer for details 


Get it together — 
Buckle up. 


Ford LID. 


In balan: 


Ca 








pability. 


Capability. 


A family car must be 
capable. And LTD is. 

A front stabilizer bar 
helps hold the car flat in 
a turn. 

The rack and pinion 
steering, MacPherson 
strut suspension and 
steel-belted radial ply 
tires provide the driver 
with positive control. 

And all controls are 
placed conveniently so 
your hands can find 
them while your eyes 
stay on the road. 


The new V-8 
LTD/LX. 


The new LTD/LX 
combines a high-output 
V-8 with a modified 
suspension and high- 
performance tires. 

Quantities are definitely 
limited. See your dealer. 


The best-built 
American Cars. 














A recent survey 
concluded Ford 
makes the best-built 
American cars. The sur 
vey measured owner- 
reported problems 
during the first three 
months of ownership 
of 1983 cars designed 
and built in the U.S 


Have you driven a Ford... 


lately? C Sd) 





WORLD 


MUSIC 
ARCHITECTURE 
NATION 


LIVING 
AMERICAN SCENE 
EDUCATION 
SPACE 
SCIENCE 
ESSAY 
COMPUTERS 
VIDEO 
SHOW BUSINESS 
RELIGION 


BOOKS 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS 
PEOPLE 
MILESTONES 
THEATER 
SEXES 


Until now, no fast-closing weekly journal SPORT color in one section to gain it in another. 
of news has chosen to use color regu- At TIME, technological innovation is 


larly from front to back. Starting in CINEM A nothing new—nor is the extra effort 
and investment to further enhance its 


May, TIME will have the capability to 

run four-color editorial pages MEDICINE editorial superiority. For adver- 
throughout every section of the tisers this new capability means an 
magazine—from the earliest closing environment unmatched in the news mag- 
forms to the latest. Now whenever the sub- azine field. And for readers it truly makes 


ject warrants it or the news demands it, the TIME the magazine they've always known 
editors will be able to illuminate and punc- it to be: the most colorful coverage of the 
tuate the world’s week without giving up week, and the most comprehensive. 


More goes into it. 
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Listen to the Mockingbird 


HOME SWEE T HOME by Mordecai Richler; Knopf; 291 pages; $16.95 


hat eminent sport psychologist and 
voyager Casey Stengel once analyzed 
| the Canadian scene: “Well. you see they 
have those polar bears up there and lots of 
fellows trip over them trying to run the 
bases and they're never much good any- 
more except for hockey or hunting deer.” 
Stengel’s critique neatly encapsulates 
a view that has remained unchanged 
since Voltaire dismissed North America 
as “a few arpents of snow.” Edmund Wil- 
son gamely attempted to make his neigh- 
bors fascinating in a historical survey 
named for the country’s national anthem, 
O Canada (1965). Pauline Johnson, Hugh 
MacLennan, Morley Callaghan: above 
the St. Lawrence Seaway these are names 
from a literary pantheon. Below it, they 
are authors out of print 
All this has done nothing to discour- 
age Novelist Mordecai Richler (The Ap- 
prenticeship of Duddy Kravitz, Joshua 
Then and Now). His 14th book, aptly sub- 
titled My Canadian Album, is a mordant, 
witty brief for the defense of his home- 
land. As evidence, the Montreal native of- 
fers a series of diverse impressions of Can- 
ada’s past imperfect and present tense. He 
lunches with Pierre Trudeau, and remem- 
bers an earlier Prime Minister, the gno- 
mic William Lyon Mackenzie King. who 
“nightly for 22 years sat by his crystal 
ball, beneath an illuminated portrait of 
his mum, and rapped with her spirit, seek- 
ing guidance on how much to tax, when to 
call an election and where to send the 
troops.” He ventures toward the Arctic 
Circle, to Yellowknife. capital of the 
Northwest Territories. where the big golf 
tournament starts at midnight and the 
rule book states, “No penalty assessed 
when ball carried off by raven.” Richler 
finds ecumenism where others see only 
ice: on Great Slave Lake, he is told, Indi- 
| ans net vast numbers of pike that end as 
gefilte fish in Chicago 
Sometimes the author suspects that 
the whole nation is a theater of the ab- 
surd. In the battle between Quebec's 
French separatists and its anglophone mi- 
nority, violent verbal gestures are made 
The provincial government forbids the 
use of the English word hamburger: 
| “hambourgeois™ is the meat substitute. In 
Montreal, police become provincial celeb- 
rities not by seizing heroin but by im- 
pounding 15,000 Dunkin’ Donut bags be- 
cause the printing is not bilingual 
Throughout his travelogue, Richler il- 
luminates general truths with local anec- 
dotes. A grieving memoir reveals the dark 
side of the immigrant experience and the 
author's love for his father: the lifelong 
failure who “came to Montreal as an in- 
fant, his father fleeing Galicia. Pogroms. 
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Rampaging Cossacks. But, striptease 
| shows aside. the only theater my father 
| relished, an annual outing for the two of 

us. was the appearance of the Don Cos- 

sack Choir at the St. Denis Theater. My 
father would stamp his feet to their lusty 
marching and drinking songs: his eyes 
would light up to see those behemoths, his 
own father’s tormentors, prance and tum- 
ble onstage. Moses Isaac Richler. who 



























Mordecai Richler and a 
street scene in Montreal 


| Excerpt 
Whatever its 


& problems, wonderful, de- 
mented Yellowknife has more spirit 
than any other town I know of in 
Canada. Take the referendum. for | 
instance, called some years back to 
determine whether or not the town | 
wanted home mail delivery. Yel- | 
lowknifers voted a resounding ‘No, 
even though winter temperatures 
| can plunge to 40 below zero, if only 
because during the long dark months 
many of them get to meet each other 
only when they pick up their mail at 
the post office. And then, a miner, 
stopped outside the post office by an 
inquiring photographer from the 
| Yellowknifer and asked what social | 
facility, presently missing, would 





most enhance the quality of life in 


town, promptly replied: “A 
whorehouse.” 


ave WHINY 
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never marched, nor drank, nor pranced.” | 
Richler often attempts to play Cana- 
da’s mockingbird: in fact. his gibes are 
counterbalanced by praise. He was an ex- 
patriate from 1951 to 1972 and could have 
stayed in London. Instead, he returned to 
Montreal because “too many other expa- 
triate Commonwealth writers had 
been driven in exile to forging fictions set 
in the distant past. the usually dreaded fu- 
ture, or. indeed, nowhere. Which was suf- 
ficient to frighten me into trying home 
again Six grueling months of benumb- 
ing winter: in the absence of spring, a 


| thunderbolt proclaiming summer, over- 


night as it were; and then our finest sea- 
son, the autumn, achingly beautiful, the 
Laurentian hills ablaze with color, the 
skies a hard deep blue.” 

Even as he celebrates its beauties, the 
author never loses sight of his country’s 
insularity: when Playboy Films wanted to | 
produce adult erotica in Toronto, he re- 
ports, officials demanded to know how 
much Canadian content there would be in 
the features. But Richler also knows that 
the very tugs and pulls of opposing cul- 
tures give the country its alternately ap- 
pealing and discordant character. “Eng- 
lish Canadian nationalists,” he concludes, 
“some of them consumed by blinding 
anti-Americanism, need only glance at 
the globe to appreciate that if we are 
bordered on one side by vora- 
cious commercial appetite 
and a culture of a daunting 
vitality, we look out on the 
other on the Gulag Ar- 

chipelago.” And while 

he regards Quebec's 

Gallic ethnocentrism 

as “a nationalist aberra- 
tion.” Richler acknowl- 
edges that he “could not 
live anywhere else in Can- 
ada but Montreal the 
most gracious, cultivated and | 
innovative people in this country 
are French Canadians.” 

Richler is a cultivated, irrepressible 


from such analyses as Luigi Barzini’s The 
Iraliansand Hedrick Smith's The Russians 
is not the author's insatiable curiosity but 
his comic despair. Other countries have 
less promising futures, Richler concedes, 
but he is certain that even in an epoch of 
prosperity, Canadians will somehow con- 
trive to be outside with their cold noses 
pressed against the window. For him, an 
appearance on a U.S. talk show says it all 
His fellow guests were Americans: Irving | 
Stone and George Hamilton. Richler was | 
eager to plug his volume of short stories, | 
The Street. First the bestselling novelist 
and then theactor witha perpetual tan held 
forth, glibly. * Now it was my turn toshine,” 
Richler recollects. “Our host, glancing at 
the studio clock, said. ‘Sorry we never got a 
chance to mention your book.’ ~ 

O Canada. —By Stefan Kanter 
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Invisible Men 


CIVIL WARS by Rosellen Brown 
Knopf; 400 pages; $16.95 





eddy Carll, an idealistic white Missis- 

sippian, was a hero of the civil rights 
marches in the ’60s who nearly died when 
his car was run off the road by enraged 
rednecks. Did die, clinically, the legend 
has it; doctors brought him back from be- 
yond the edge. Should have died, proba- 
bly; his life since then has been a washout 
This is not because of his injuries, which 
left a facial scar but did no other perma- 
nent damage. It is because, as Novelist 
Rosellen Brown sketches him, he is tem- 
peramentally unsuited to be anything but 
the star of a protest movement. 

Most civil rights pioneers long ago ac- 
cepted an outcome somewhere between 
victory and defeat and went home. Home 
for Carll is an ideological stance; he, his 
wife and two children live, by his choice, 
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Rosellen Brown 





Describing a vigorous, passionate struggle. 


as virtually the only whites in a black de- 
velopment in Jackson. He holds down a 
plodding job as a traveling salesman of 
schoolbooks that cosmeticize the '60s and 
neglect to mention evolution. 

Jessie, a New York Jew who fought 
through the civil rights wars with her hus- 
band, wants to sell. Not sell out, just aban- 
don a pose of high-minded poverty that is 
not accomplishing anything, and move to 
a decent house in an integrated neighbor- 
hood. Carll won’t budge. Then his sister 
and brother-in-law, affluent segregation- 








ists from Birmingham, are killed in a car 
accident. Their two children, mannerly 
young racists, move in with Carll and Jes- 
sie. More space is needed, and Carll ac- 
quiesces sulkily when Jessie finds a larger 
house in a middle-class neighborhood. 
With this change of scene, the novel 
shifts its focus from Carll’s aimlessness to 
Jessie’s desperate efforts to stabilize her in- 
laws’ children at some workable level of | 


sanity and racial tolerance. She succeeds, 


Books 





it appears, with one, a hardy eight-year- 
old boy, and is on the point of failing with 
the other, a neurasthenic 13-year-old girl 
who wobbles in adolescent self-pity to- 
ward the Ku Klux Klan, suicide or both. 
This struggle is worth all of the tough, 
vigorous, passionate sentences that the au- 
thor throws into the battle. Unfortunately, 
Jessie comes to overshadow her husband, 
who would make a fine dramatic contrast 
to her if he were allowed to spend some 
time onstage. But Brown sends him pack- 
ing off for days at a time on vague errands, 
while Jessie stays at home and copes. When 
Carll does involve himself in a misbegotten 
civil rights march, the action takes place 
beyond the reader’s view. When he spends 
a few hours in the new house that he holds 
in such contempt, his behavior is noted 


| through his wife’s eyes, and Jessie’s 


thoughts are on Jessie. 

Late in the book a parallel is devel- 
oped between Carll and Jessie’s father, an 
oldtime Communist who once left his 
family for two years on party orders and 
who now spends his time grumbling about 
his wife’s bourgeois taste in furniture. The 
coincidence of husband and father immo- 
bilized by idealism gone stale is interest- 
ing. But in the end it hurts a novel in 
which there is no adult male with sub- 
stance enough to cast a shadow. This is 
true even for minor characters; an inter- 
racial couple friendly to Jessie and Carll 
consists of a black wife who is a shrewd, 
forceful lawyer and a white husband so 
nearly nondescript as to be invisible. 

Well, why not? There is a lot of male 


| invisibility going around these days. How 


should an out-of-date hero spend his 
time? Must idealism always be corrosive, 
as well as ennobling? Jessie does not 
know, but she is busy with the children. 
Can Carll see any glimmers of hope or de- 
spair? The reader never finds out much 
about this man, because Brown does not 
take the trouble to give him a fully drawn 
character. As things are, what we are giv- 
en by this gifted author, who wrote the 
much praised 1978 novel Tender Mercies, 
is chiefly a very long list of Jessie’s consid- 
erable troubles. These include a large 
flood, which serves the useful purpose of 
bringing the story to a close. You may be 
sure that Jessie handles it womanfully, 
and that Carll shows up when it is over, 
wringing his dry hands. —By John Skow 


Out of Africa 


NOTEBOOKS 1960-1977 
by Athol Fugard; Knopf 
238 pages; $14.95 





hades of gray are hard to come by in 
South Africa. That beautiful, terrible 
land invariably tempts writers to reduce it 
to black-and-white terms, to find a moral 
in its every predicament, a sermon in its 


| every scene. Playwright Athol Fugard, 51, 


has won international acclaim by resisting 
the impulse to moralize. Such dramas as 
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“Master Harold”... and the Boys, Boes- 
man and Lenaand A Lesson from Aloes do 
not preach against the evils of apartheid; 
they give institutionalized racism a human 
face, sometimes stolid, sometimes collaps- 
ing in laughter, tears or rage. 

Notebooks 1960-1977 records Fu- 
gard’s private struggle to become a public 
artist and to grasp the paradoxes of his 
troubled land. “South Africa,” he notes in 
1963, “needs to be loved now, when it is at 
its ugliest, more than at any other time.” 
Fugard expresses his own love by stub- 
bornly remaining at home, and by using 
drama as a form of Gandhian nonviolent 
resistance. That commitment has inevita- 
bly entangled him in a series of controver- 
sies. When leading British dramatists per- 
sist in boycotting South Africa with their 





| 1968 that it is better to confront the regime 
with its sins than to remain silent. When 
ideology beckons, he recoils, resolving at 
last that he would rather reveal inhuman- 
| ity poetically than revile it politically. 


| Athol Fugard 
Capturing keening images for the stage. 





“Tell the human story,” he says, “and the 
propaganda will take care of itself.” And 
when the Serpent Players, his all-black 
troupe of actors, are invited to perform 
privately before a privileged all-white au- 
dience, Fugard surprisingly accepts. But 
instead of the scheduled comedy, the com- 
pany presents The Coat, a jolting play 
about a black man unfairly sent to jail. 
Though matters racial preoccupy the 
diarist, Notebooks also displays Fugard in 
relaxed moods: exalting the clean wind 
and open sea, excitedly reading Camus, 
Gogol and works of Zen. But the real 
strength of his personal record is its collec- 
tion of stories overheard, incidents 
chanced upon, sorrows glimpsed by acci- 
| dent—the random scraps out of which Fu- 
gard fashioned his plays. As he listens toa 
vagrant’s life story, accompanies a friend 
to court, watches two blacks carrying a 
wooden box through the night, Fugard 
registers and captures the keening images 


that are the very stuff of vibrant theater. 
1 
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plays, Fugard vehemently contends in | 
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His choice of such details is by no 
means infallible. At one point he cannot 
resist beginning to sketch a simplistic, 
two-toned play about a milk truck and a 
coal truck. Often, too, he is so ready to 
find himself guilty of every kind of moral 
| inattention and to punish himself unspar- 

ingly that his soul searching comes to re- 
semble breast beating. Yet Fugard’s re- 
lentless self-scrutiny guards him from the 
traps of self-indulgence. “Do I pose?” he 
asks himself. “I don’t think so—but I’m 
very given to tears.” 
Tears, excesses and experimental 
poses are, in any case, the proper stuff of 
journals, and the raw diary form reinforces 
the reader’s impression of Fugard’s integri- 
ty and eloquence. Through the theater, Fu- 
gard found a way to forswear abstraction 
and root himself in the immediacy of flesh 
and blood, pain and sweat. Through his 
notebooks, he has managed to blend con- 
| science with intelligence, leaving behind a 
trail of haunting questions. The darkness 
that pervades this book partakes not only 
of misery but of mystery as well: “The can- 
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The main reason they're not on the street, 
is the Boys Club on the block. 


Growing up is hard enough. The 
streets don’t make it any easier. A kid 
needs a place to grow besides the 
street. And next to home, there’s no 
place like a Boys Club 

You see, a Boys Club really 


with the promise of a future. No 

wonder over 1,200,000 kids keep 

coming to 1,100 Boys Club facilities 
all across America. 

Beating the streets isn’t easy 

But with the help of a strong 


dle burns brighter because the night is 
dark.” —By Pico lyer 
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Tunes from the Deep End 





The Pretenders hang tough and score a new triumph 


here were two calls, very much the 

same, and after the first there was no 
need to go into detail. 

Chrissie Hynde, lead singer, prime 
force and all-round soul shaker of the Pre- 
tenders, picked up the phone one morning 
in her London apartment and heard the 
voice of the band’s manager. “What is it?” 
she said, and he said, “We've heard that 
Jim died. I'll call you back when I find out 
anything.” 

Not a year later, the manager called 
again. “Farndon” was all he said. 
“Oh,” Hynde said, more prepared 
this time. “Talk to you later.” 

Within the sharp, scary trajectory 
that followed the band’s formation in 
1978, the Pretenders absorbed some 
strong doses of success and a few seri- 
ous jolts of fate. At times it might have 
seemed like a trade-off: two hit sin- 
gles, Stop Your Sobbing and Brass in 
Pocket, and one Top Five album, Pre- 
tenders; two deaths: James Honey- 
man-Scott, the lead guitarist, whose 
body finally gave in to the cumulative 
destruction wrought by massive infu- 
sions of cocaine, and Pete Farndon, 
whose prolonged bouts with pharma- 
cological excess seemed to accelerate 
in direct proportion to the band’s in- 
creasing celebrity. “Because fame 
and success jumped on us so fast, we 
all had our own ways of dealing with 
it,’ Hynde says now. Other English 
bands of the period got mixed up be- 
tween amateurism and honesty. The 
Pretenders, who had their chops 
down from the start and were proud 
of it, never made that particular mis- 
take. They were much too busy, 
thanks, making most of the others. 

From the start, this band had a 


Chrissie Hynde and other Pretenders in formal array 


sic Hall, ending May 6 in Buffalo. And 
there are, apparently, quite a few lessons 
that have been learned. 

Learning to Crawl fixes on birth, inno- 
cence and endurance as subjects for its ten 
anthems of independence. All the songs 
but one were written by Hynde, 32, a 
woman who has no patience with ser- 
mons and no time for homilies. Besides 
the rueful and gritty Back on the Chain 
Gang, the album also includes a ravishing 
love song, 2000 Miles; a corrosive paean 
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saved Hynde when the going got tough a 
few years back. 

“Pete Farndon was strung out and 
couldn’t admit he was a junkie,” Hynde 
says, reflecting on her old colleague and 
former lover. Eventually, he had to be dis- 
missed from the band, and Hynde last 
saw him at Honeyman-Scott’s funeral. 
“He was terribly bitter and resentful. He 
felt like “You fired me, but Jim’s the one 
who died from drugs.’ Ten months later,” 
she adds, “Pete had drowned in the bath- 
tub with a needle sticking out of his arm.” 
No stranger to indulgence herself (“I used 
to take any kind of drug, whatever was go- 
ing on, but I always kept it in check”), 
Hynde had begun to pull back by then. “I 
started drinking less, and I started to look 

less and less like a rock-’n’-roll per- 
sonality,” she explains. “I didn’t 
3 want to be recognized.” 
24 y this time too, Hynde had met 

Ray Davies, the sardonic main- 
espring of the Kinks, and become 
is pregnant. Daughter Natalie, current- 
“ly on tour with her mother and a 
nimble au pair, also forced Hynde to 
“tame down. Suddenly, you can’t 
imagine sitting down and smoking a 
pack of fags or drinking whisky. Be- 
ing a mother’s a real awakening.” 
Hynde is still far from being the sort 
of model of civic rectitude that the 
folks back in her home town of Ak- 
ron might approve. After a low-key, 
Midwestern small-town childhood, 
she took off for England, wild and a 
little desperate, at the age of 22, and 
plunged into the sort of bohemian life 
that, with suitable adjustments for 
advanced age and encroaching gen- 
tility, still obtains today. She and Da- 
vies live without benefit of paper or 
clergy in a London apartment, and 
Hynde still takes a showwoman’s 
pride in turning on an audience. She 
is a current front runner in all those 
fan-mag polls about “sexiest woman 





sound that was both brash and melod- 
ic. The Pretenders burned through 
the pomp and pose that had crusted over 
the British punk movement by 1980. Other 
bands, similarly adept and not so heavily 
brushed by fate, disintegrated. The Pre- 
tenders, to everyone’s astonishment, 
including their own, turned out to be 
survivors. There are two new members 
now: Lead Guitarist Robbie McIntosh and 
Bass Player Malcolm Foster. The two vet- 
erans, Hynde and Drummer Martin 
Chambers, have made a separate peace 
with the past by putting a stake in the fu- 
ture. Hynde has a 15-month-old baby; 
Chambers’ wife is expecting her own in 
July. Not incidentally, the band also has a 
smashing new album called Learning to 
Crawl (No. 13 on the charts) that has no 
current rival for tough rock and straight 
talk. There is the present sellout U.S. con- 
cert tour from Honolulu to Radio City Mu- 





Forcing a rapprochement with recklessness. 


to suburban gentrification, My City Was 
Gone; a sharp bit of blue-collar feminism, 
Watching the Clothes; and, perhaps best 
of all, Thumbelina, one of the most hard- 
boiled lullabies ever written. Set to a kind 
of choogling Nashville beat, the song 
manages to combine love for the inno- 
cence of a young child (“shuffled about 
like a pawned wedding ring”) and rage 
over a broken love affair into a song of bit- 
ter pride: “What’s important in this life?/ 
Ask the man who’s lost his wife.” 

Most rockers, male or female, play a 
coy game of footsie under the table with 
fate. Hynde stomps right on its toes. When 
she gets kicked back, she writes a song that 
is part taunt, part testament and part a 
perpetual reappraisal of the price paid for 
defiance. This keen balancing act between 
distance and immediacy is probably what 


in rock.” 

Survival can bring a kind of 
smugness, a moral certainty that there is 
an absolute code to obey and a single 
straight path to follow. Hynde’s songs 
never carry a hint of this. She may have 
forced a kind of necessary rapprochement 
with her recklessness, but the fire still 
burns bright—perhaps against the night. 
She speaks intensely of Natalie, and of “a 
real feeling of humanity that I hadn’t had 
before.” But she also thinks often of a past 
that dwells persistently, inescapably in 
the present. “I think about death every 
day. Always. To me it’s just reality. To not 
think about death is like living in your 
sleep.” For the Pretenders, then, as for 
very few other bands today, music be- 
comes quite literally a matter of life and 
death, a way, better than any other, of 
keeping wide awake. —By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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Chariots of Litigation 


two-thirds of the men’s slate. Said A.C.L.U. 
Attorney Susan McGreivy: “The lack of 
parity is just outrageous.” 









































nstead of a stop watch, it takes a law 

degree to keep up with would-be Olym- 
pians these days. Last week in Los Ange- 
les, two federal judges addressed cases 
brought by athletes who claimed 
that they were not being allowed to 
compete in their specialties because 
of discrimination both sexual and 
professional. In each case the court 
declined to second-guess the vari- 
ous athletic regulatory bodies 
that establish and, ever so slowly, 
change the rules. But the two suits 
have raised fears among Olympic 
officials that even before the Games 
begin, never will a host country’s 
courts have been asked to settle so 
many Olympic problems. 

For now, the questions raised 
have revolved around eligibility, 
broadly defined: Who can enter 
what events? In the biggest case, 
82 women runners from 21 coun- 
tries, including U.S. World Rec- 
ord—Holder Mary Decker, were 
trying to have 5,000-meter and 
10,000-meter races for women added to 
this year’s schedule. Represented by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, they ar- 
gued that the International Olympic 












For some, the road to Los Angeles runs through the courts 


Committee “operates with a 19th century 
view of the place of women.” Indeed, as 
late as 1952 there was an unsuccessful 
L.O.C. proposal to eliminate women’s 
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... and amateur sprinter? 


track and field completely. Although 
three women’s track-and-field events 
have been added for Los Angeles, includ- 
ing a marathon, the total is 17, just over 


Federal Judge David Kenyon ac- 
knowledged the frustration for a woman 
athlete “who, had she been a man, could 
compete in oneor both of these events.” But 
he did not think there was enough evidence 
that state and federal antidiscrimination 
laws had been violated. The women plan 

.animmediate appeal, to the conster- 
3 nation of Los Angeles Olympic Or- 
2 ganizing Committee President Peter 

© Ueberroth, who supports the cause 
$but not the tactics. Contending that 
=the races can be added as late as the 
fa = first week of J uly and are more likely 
H to be installed via less confrontation- 
= al channels, he said, “You shouldn't 
° throw something that’s working into 
the hands of the courts.” The wom- 
en, who have been negotiating with 
authorities for seven years, see time 
running out. 

Time is also the concern for the 
Chicago Bears’ million-dollar wide 
receiver Willie Gault, who lost the 
other Los Angeles case. Last sum- 
mer at the World Championships 
in Helsinki, Gault helped the US. 
team set a four-man relay record 
and was an Olympic candidate in 
the 110-meter hurdles and 100-meter 
dash, until he signed with the National 
Football League last fall. The Athletic 
Congress, which runs track and field in 


















































Budding Controversy 


| paige oy grseateomepeetiege Pith i: agtomcons 
is that of a tiny teen-ager, 5-ft. 2-in., 82-lb. Zola Budd 
The 17-year-old may be the fastest female middle-distance 
runner in the world, but she is having a tough time proving it 
officially. The reason: she is a white South Af- 
rican as well as a hastily minted British citi- 
zen. And that quick switch strikes some as too 
fast altogether. 

The farm girl emerged, seemingly from 
nowhere, in a race near Cape Town last Janu- 
ary. Striding barefoot, as she prefers, over the 
artificial Tartan, Budd ran the 5,000 meters in 
an amazing 15:01.83, shaving nearly 7 sec. 
from Mary Decker’s world-record time. Al- 
though she runs with an unearthly determina- 
tion—like “safari ants on the marc .” says 


Amateur Athletic Federation ousted South 
Africa in 1976 for its apartheid policies; the 
country is also banned from the Olympics. 
Some South African athletes, white and 
black, have solved the dilemma by competing 
for other countries. Olympic Hopeful Sydney Maree, for in- 
stance, will become a U.S. citizen next week; the Villanova 
track star married an American 34 years ago. Budd took a 
different course. Her father Frank is the grandson of an Eng- 










Zola running in England 






lishman, entitling her to British citizenship. As part of a se- 
cret deal struck by Frank Budd, Labuschagne and London’s 
Daily Mail, the family was flown to England last month. For 
a reported $300,000 trust fund and living expenses, the Mail 
has exclusive rights to Zola’s story. “British blood runs in her 
veins,” puffed one of its editorials. 

Many debate the point. Noting that Budd got her citizen- 
-Ship papers in a matter of weeks while others 
-have been waiting up to two years, the Times 
fof London observed primly that in England 
§ “queue jumping is frowned upon.” There are 
S other critics. After setting a British junior rec- 
ord against an undistinguished field last week, 
Budd was pressured to withdraw from a tune- 
up race last Saturday in Sussex because offi- 
cials said they feared antiapartheid demon- 
strators. Jane Furniss, England’s No. 2 
middle-distance runner, says of her new com- 
petitor: “When our flag goes up and they play 
the national anthem, would she feel she had 
won for Britain or South Africa?” Like those 
safari ants, Budd is ing on. She has next 
to hurdle the LO.C. eligibility rule requiring 
three years’ residency. Exceptions have been 
made in the past, notes Sir Arthur Gold of the 
British Amateur Athletic Association, who 
will argue her case this week. Sir Arthur is not even sure he 
wants to win, however. Says he: “If the committee says yes, 
the Third World will attack us for trying to get in through the 
side door.” 
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the US., has stated that pro football is not 
of “direct help” to a track competitor and 
thus does not affect his amateur status in 
that sport. But the ruling world body, the 
International Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion, has disagreed. While the two organi- 
zations fiddled, Gault was worried that he 
would get burned. So he sued, alleging 
that his track career is being wrecked by 
“a conspiracy in restraint of interstate 
trade.” World-record-holding Hurdler 
Renaldo Nehemiah, a wide receiver for 
the San Francisco 49ers, has also gone to 
federal court on the issue, making a some- 
what different technical argument. But 
last month in New Jersey, he too lost. 
Both men will continue their legal fight, 
and intriguingly, both are contending that 
their Olympic exclusion is costing them 
hundreds of thousands of dollars they 
would be earning as amateurs. 

That being so, the familiar question of 
amateur standing arises. The different 
sports’ committees are often hairsplitting 
in their decisions. In Sarajevo, for in- 
stance, two Canadians who had signed 
with the National Hockey League were 
barred, while a Finn and an Austrian 
(who had played in the World Hockey 
Association) were not. The reason: a 
new compromise regulation involved only 
the N.H.L. Individual federations are 
charged with deciding status, guided by 
the LO.C.’s overall rules. Among other 
things, athletes may earn money from 
their sport as long as the funds are in 
trusts arranged through the federations. 
The totals can be impressive. Gold Medal 
Skier Phil Mahre filed an affidavit for 
Gault stating that he had made more than 
$1 million, all legally, in the last two years 
of his amateur career. 





T he late Olympic overlord Avery Brun- 
dage argued that the ancient Games 
were strictly amateur. But “the Greeks 
didn’t even have a word for amateur,” 
said Classics Professor David C. Young of 
the University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara. Indeed, Greek wrestlers competed 
as pros, and Olympic champions were 
awarded the equivalent of an artisan’s 
wages for three years. Amateurism was a 
snooty Victorian conceit, installed by the 
modern Games founder, Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, to prevent working-class men 
from competing against the aristocracy. 
Even without the pressure of the re- 
cent lawsuits, the Games seem slowly 
headed back to more of the openness of 
earlier times. Of the 21 sports scheduled 
in Los Angeles, five—track and field, cy- 
cling, soccer, basketball and boxing— 
have pending arguments about profes- 
sional eligibility. But, said Willi Daume, 
head of the LO.C.’s eligibility commis- 
sion, “at this moment, the rules cannot al- 
low an open Games.” And Communist- 
bloc nations, whose athletes are all 
state-paid, have little reason to vote for a 
broader admissions policy. To athletes for 
whom 1988 could be too late, a lawyer 
may be more important than a coach in 
helping them tocompete. ——8y 4D. Reed. 
Reported by Melissa Ludtke/Los Angeles 
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Texas Eases Up on Evolution 


The state’s ruling on biology texts has national implications 


hen Texas talks, textbook publish- 

ers tend to listen. As one of the 
largest purchasers of school textbooks 
($65 million this year), the state has regu- 
larly exerted a strong influence on the 
content of books used by schools across 
the country. After the Texas board of 
education accommodated Fundamental- 
ist Christians in 1974 by requiring that 
evolution be taught as “only one of several 
explanations” of the origins of mankind, 
some publishers began to alter their texts 
to make them more widely acceptable. 
For instance, in the 1981 high school biol- 


_ 4 pet = at _ 
American Way Coordinator Michael Hudson 
A new freedom from “religious dogma.” 


ogy book published by Laidlaw Bros., a 
division of Doubleday, the word evolution 
did not appear, even in the glossary or 
index. 

In 1982 the People for the American 
Way, a liberal group that wages First 
Amendment campaigns, began pressur- 
ing the Texas board to rescind its 1974 
rule. They were joined last month by a 
powerful ally: Texas State Attorney Gen- 
eral Jim Mattox concluded that the rule 
was unconstitutional because it was moti- 
vated by “a concern for religious sensibil- 
ities rather than a dedication to scientific 
truth.” Two weeks ago the Texas board of 
education repealed the controversial mea- 
sure. Said American Way Coordinator 
Michael Hudson: “This is going to free 
publishers to write about science accu- 
rately, unhampered by religious dogma. It 
undoes ten years of creationist influence 
on textbook content, and it will spill over 
into every state.” 
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Interpreting the Texas decision as a 
triumph of Darwinists over creationists 
misses the main point. What the struggle 
shows is the important role that textbooks 
can play in the nationwide drive to re- 
store educational excellence. The reversal 
comes at a time when Computer Magnate 
H. Ross Perot, as chairman of a commit- 
tee on public education, is crusading to 
upgrade Texas schools. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston’s Robert Palmerton calls the de- 
cision “a plus for the state of Texas.” 

Some critics have charged that text- 
book adoption procedures like those in 
Texas have resulted in a general water- 
ing-down of the content of science texts, 
which in turn has contributed to a decline 
in student achievement in the sciences. 
According to Robert Yager, past presi- 
dent of the National Science Teachers 
Association, 90% of all science teachers 
use a textbook 90% of the time. Florida 
Governor Robert Graham, a leader in 
school reform, has observed, “States have 
upgraded requirements for graduation, 
raised teachers’ salaries and enacted a va- 
riety of reforms. Parallel with these re- 
forms must be a serious uplifting of the 
quality of textbooks.” Most publishers 
maintain that big buyers, like Texas, do 
not influence their books. But analysts 
have noted that texts have been made less 
rigorous because teachers and students 
demanded easier books. 

The textbook struggle in Texas has 
awakened other states to their potential 
power. California, North Carolina and 
Georgia are among the 22 other “adop- 
tion” states that make up a list of approved 
textbooks from which all state school dis- 
tricts choose, while New York and 27 oth- 
er “open” states let each local district pick 
its own books, Obviously, the bigger the 
book order, the greater the clout. In 
March, Florida’s Graham was host of a 
meeting in Tallahassee of publishers, leg- 
islators and educators from 22 states to 
talk about model schoolbook-selection 
procedures. Although the group could not 
agree on specifics, there was one strong 
message to the publishing industry: if stan- 
dards are raised, the states will buy the 
books. California Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Bill Honig, an aggressive 
reformer, wants to form a textbook buyers’ 
cooperative. Representatives of Florida 
and California, which together buy 13% of 
the nation’s textbooks (in contrast with 
Texas’ 6%), will hold a meeting later this 
month for interested educators. Says 
Honig: “If Texas can influence books that 
much on little matters, think how powerful 
we would be if we could all agree on criteria 
for textbooks.”” —By Ellie McGrath. Reported 
by Gary Taylor/Houston, with other bureaus 
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Ss ad news from Paris the other day: they have abolished the 
carte pneumatique, otherwise known as the pneu, an institu- 
tion that dates back to the empire of Napoleon III. For those 
who did not spend some of their youth in Paris and therefore do 
not know about the pneu, it was a letter on gray paper that 
whizzed through a 269-mile network of pneumatic tubes and 
then was delivered by a mailman on a bicycle. Faster than an or- 
dinary letter (it took about two hours) but cheaper ($1.80) than a 
telegram, the pneu provided a valuable service at the moveable 
feast of the Left Bank, where very few hotel rooms had private 
telephones. By the pneu, you learned of a job found, a crisis 
solved, a date confirmed—or broken. “Can’t make dinner to- 
night. How about Wednesday?” That kind of thing. 

According to the French postal ministry, the pneu was obso- 
lete and unprofitable, handling fewer than 605,000 messages in 
1983, compared with 2.7 million a decade ago. The fact is that the 
ministry had actually stopped installing pneumatic tubes in all 
new post offices some time ago, thus con- 
verting the system into a sort of hybrid 
messenger service. The technique is easily 
recognized: first let the system deteriorate, 
then announce that usage is declining, so 
service must be curtailed and/or prices 
must go up. It sounds just like the New 
York City subway. The French postal 
ministry now offers “postexpress,” which 
guarantees same-day service for two or 
three times the price ofa pneu. Soon people 
will forget that the pneu ever existed. 

In London, just after World War II, 
the older generation complained that the 
entire postal system was going to perdi- 
tion. There were only three deliveries a 
day in these straitened times. Why, be- 
fore the war, there had been five. One 
oldtimer recalled that Edward FitzGer- 
ald, the translator of The Rubdiydt of 
Omar Khayydm, regularly wrote to London friends from his 
home near Lowestoft, 116 miles away, and counted on his letters 
being delivered before evening the same day. They had decent 
railroad service too in those days, by Gad. 

What doomed the pneu and the postal service, of course, was 
the telephone. Alexander Graham Bell’s new invention seemed 
so much faster, and consequently so much better. This was be- 
fore the busy signal was invented, or statements like “He’s in 
conference right now. May I have him call you back?” 

There are people today who express wonder that figures like 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams wrote a good number of per- 
sonal letters every day (and made copies too) and still found time 
to run the country. Or even that Harry Truman regularly wrote 
to his wife. There are people today who receive a wedding invita- 
tion and answer with a telephone call, or forget to answer at all. 
There are people today who are psychologically unable to write a 
letter to anybody on any subject. Meanwhile, the postal system 
has silted up with all the debris of computerized commerce: cata- 
logues from Wisconsin cheesemakers, offers of stock tips, pleas 
for charitable donations. 

It is not antiquarian nostalgia to argue that a letter is much 
the best way to communicate anything more serious than a gro- 
cery order. For one thing, it enables the writer to devote a little 
thought to what to say and how to say it, rather than babbling 
the first words that come to mind. For another, it enables him to 
reread what has been said to him, to make corrections in his own 
answer, or to throw it away and start again. And finally, it pro- 
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vides him a copy of what was agreed or not agreed a month earli- 
er. All the telephoner has is his illegally recorded tape, most of 
which consists of “you know” and “uh” and “right?” (remember 
Nixon in conference?). 

Now that a whole generation has become addicted to the 
telephone, using it for everything from courtship to Dial-a- 
Prayer, a new phenomenon is occurring: the indispensable tele- 
phone system is beginning to fail us. The failure seems to have 
started when the A T&T monopoly was broken apart at the 
start of this year, or maybe it has just got worse since then. Have 
you noticed how much longer it takes between the time you fin- 
ish dialing and the time the first ring comes? Or how often you 
dial and there’s no ring at all? Or you get a busy signal when you 
know the line isn’t busy? Or that the phones themselves, which 
never used to break down, now break down? And nobody will fix 
them, unless you dismantle them and send them—by mail!—to 
some repair shop in West Nowhere. And the prices keep going 
up: 25¢ or even 30¢, soon, for a local call 
from a booth. 

Perhaps the problems are temporary, 
as the various companies claim. Perhaps 
not. “The Roman Empire never actually 
fell,” one wise woman has said. “The fall- 
ing was just an endless series of announce- 
ments, like ‘The messenger service doesn’t 
stop here on Saturday any more.’” The 
only thing needed to make the decay of the 
telephone service even more exasperating 
is the same pollution that afflicts the Post- 
al Service, not junk mail but phone calls 
from computers that summon you out of 
the bathtub to hear their spiels for more 
life insurance. The Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice has even acquired computers that will 
telephone an alleged delinquent all day 
long until he answers. 

One of the interesting paradoxes of 
the new technologies, though, is that in making present systems 
obsolete, they tend to revitalize still older systems. In some ways, 
the computer revolution seems to be partially reversing the In- 
dustrial Revolution, and perhaps restoring some of the relation- 
ships that existed earlier. Generally speaking, the Industrial 
Revolution demanded standardization; the computer permits 
customization, individualization, everything “handmade” by 
machine. The Industrial Revolution demanded concentration, 
from the country into the city, from the city into the factory; the 
computer permits dispersion, work done at home. These are the 
still unrealized implications of the term electronic village. 

Asa generation that communicates by telephone gives way to 
a generation that communicates by computer, one of the oddities 
is that the computer communicates in writing. It can be made to 
talk, in a disembodied sort of way, but it does better at producing 
written messages. Computer enthusiasts like to call this “elec- 
tronic mail,” which sounds very up-to-date, unlike what they call 
“snail mail,” all those catalogues piled up at the post office. But 
the principle is the same as that of the pneu: a short written mes- 
sage that can be both quick and permanent. One reads nowadays 
of men and women making friends and even courting by electron- 
ic mail; one reads too of business executives who were trained to 
sell and deal by phone now being retrained in the long-unused art 
of writing. The computer demands it. 

Reinventing the wheel is a phrase applied scornfully to the 
rediscovery of the obvious. When the obvious is half-forgotten, it 
is well worth reinventing. —By Otto Friedrich 
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This is the new ‘Buick Electra. 


GARMISCH-PARTENKIRCHEN, Bavaria—In the quiet, 
scenic villages of the German Alps, the townspeople are not 
easily excited by an automobile. Here, in Germany, automotive 
excellence is expected, rather than marveled at. 

Yet, not long ago, the prototype of a new American car 
caused quite a stir among the local populace. A new Buick, no 
less. A new Buick Electra. 





Buick Electra is a name that has long been synonymous 
with automotive luxury. But these are demanding times—that 
call for more than just luxury from a luxury car. 

So we totally re-engineered Electra. We made it timmer 
and lighter. We gave it a new computer-controlled engine. 
Sophisticated multi-port fuel injection system. Front-wheel 
drive. Rack-and-pinion steering. And fully independent rear 
suspension. To make it a real pleasure to drive. 

And driven it was. Up the steep grades and around the 
sharp switchbacks of the Alps. Down the no-speed-limit 
Autobahn and through the sustained 108° F temperatures of 





Some Buicks.are equipped. with engines, produced by 
Wedeisions, subsidiancs apadiakated Compares w 
Seeyour Baek dealer for dgtals..§ ——— —- 


the Australian Outback, as well as the sub-zero cold of 
Kapuskasing, Canada. In short, we subjected Electra to some 
of the world’s most demanding environments. Because we 
wanted it to be ready for the toughest test of all: yours. 

Buick Electra has always been a sumptuous, comfortable- 
riding automobile, with careful attention to detail. It is still such 
an automobile. Electra’s interior dimensions are within an inch 
or so of its predecessor, so it can still transport six in luxury 
and comfort. Especially on long trips. 

Its standard equipment includes a six-way power 
adjustment seat for the driver. An electric fuel filler door. Plus 
a host of other power assists. It also offers interesting optional 
equipment such as a keyless entry system. And Electronic 
Touch Climate Control. 

And it is produced in one of the world’s most advanced 
assembly plants. For example, every 
Electra gets two coats of clear 
enamel on top of the regular finish. 

Now that you've read 
about our own vigorous Electra 
testing, buckle up and put the 
Electra to your own thorough 
road test. You absolutely must 
drive it to fully appreciate it. 

The new Electra awaits you at 
your Buick dealer. 


Officeal Car of the KXilird Otyrepnad 
(ox Angeles 1984 
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Wouldnt you really rather have aBuick? 
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Available in Regular 
and Menthol. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





